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R. PERCY, F.R.S., will commence a 
COURSE of FIFTY LECTURES on METALLURGY, 
at the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, on Monday 
next, the 15th October. at Half-past Eleven, to be continued 
on each succeeding Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, £4, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Register. 














OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 

INS fITUTION.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, with 

power to hold land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
Under the patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 

Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 

His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Hereditary Grand Duchess of 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE. 


Prestpent—The Earl of HARROWBY. 
Treasursr—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S. 


The Subscribers are respectfully informed that a General 
Court will be held at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Friday. 
November 2, 1866, at Twelve o'clock, exact time, The Right 
Hon. the Eart or Harrowsy, President, in the chair, to 
elect five annuitants of £20 from a list of 138 candidates. 
The poll will commence at Twelve, and close at Two precisely. 
In addition to the £10 kindly collected for the highest unsuc- 
cessfal candidate, the Board proposes to Jesson the disappoint- 
ment of failure by giving £10 to each of the next five upon 
the poll. The objects of this Society are all in operation. 
Temporary assistance to governesses in distress affurded pri- 
vately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Funp.—Elective annuities to aged governesses 
secured on invested capital, and thus independent of the 
prosperity of the Institution. The Hon. Mrs. Ashley has 
most kindly opened a fund to raise all the Society’s annuities 
to £25. Any donations which may be kindly given may be 
addressed, “The Hon. Mrs. Ashley, to the care of the 
Secretary,” 

Provipent Fonp.— Provident annuities purchased by 
ladies in any way connected with education, upon Govern- 
ment security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This 
branch includes a Savings Bank. A home for Governtsses 
during the intervals between their engagements. A system 
of registration entirely free of expense. An asyluin for the 


aged. 
CHARLES W. KLUGG, Secretary. 
32 Sackville Street, W. 





LIBRARY, 12 St. 
Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
Prestpent: The Ear! of Clarendon. 

The following are the terms of admission to this library, 
which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various languages :— 

Subscriptions, £3 a year; or £2, with entrance fee of £6; 
life membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town 
members. Reading room open from 10 to 6. 

Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (New Edition), 
just published, price 15s. ; to members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


L° NDON James’ s- 





ARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.—UNIVER- 
SAL TOURIST COMPANY. — Central Offices: 26; 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Established for enabling all persons from any part of 
Europe, and at any time to visit the Continent, by increasing 
the facilities for Travelling, and bringing it within the reach 
of every class. 

To give to all Travellers availing themselves of the Com-. 
pany’s accommodation tickets, at almost nominal fees, all the 
adivantages, too long to be named in an advertisement, such 
Guides, Interpreters, Beard and Lodgings (if desired). &c., &c. 

The Company is directing its attention more particularly 
to the forthcoming Paris Exhibition, for which it is offering 

advantages to the Indusirial Classes, for which, see 


Every Information about Railways, Steam Navigation, 
Hotels, and the Exhibition Gratis. 
Offices in Paris and in the Country will be opened shortly. 
By Order, 
ALF. DUBOYS DE LAVIGERIE, 
General Manager. 


N.B.—Every kind of Scientific, Commercial, and Agricul- 
tural information given. The Company is now about 
being Registered under the Limited Liability “yt. 





R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 





STUDY OF HEBREW. 


THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK; 


adapted for self-tuition, and containing an Accidence, 
with Vocabularies and Exercises, the latter printed for 
the most part in both Hebrew and English characters. 
By the late Rev. T. K. Arnoip, M.A., Author of “ Henry's 
First Latin Book,” &c. Third Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES in the 
FIRST HEBREW BOOK. Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
BROWNE, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey. Second Edition. 
3s, Gd. 


THE SECOND HEBREW 
BOOK ; containing the Book of Genesis, with Syntax, 
Vocabulary, and Grammatical Commentary. By the 
late Rev. T. K. ARNoLD, M.A., and the Rey. H. Browne, 
M.A., In12mo. 9s. 

RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Third Edition, corrected, with the Appendix incorporated, 
8vo, 21s. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLO- 
GICAL ENGLISH-GREEK LEXION, founded on a 
Work prepared by J. W. Frapensporrr; Ph. Dr., of the 
Taylor-Institution, Oxford. Revised, Enlarged, and Im- 
proved by Henry Brownr, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. ' 


In this Lexicon it has been endeaveured to give the 
equivalent Greek for all English words, with their various 
meanings. The grammatical construction is duly indicuted, 
poetry discriminated from prose, synonymes distinguished, 
and usage and idioms of both languages exemplified by 
copious phrases, from named authors. It claims to be a 
Lexicon in the proper sense of the word, such that a foreigner 
being a good Greek scholar, could acquire from it a knowledge 
of English almost as complete (except for what is essentially 
modern) as would be furnished by a good English dictionary 
in his own language ; in which, therefore, the student may 
expect to find the right words and the suitable mode of ex- 
pression, for the thought which he wishes to render into 
Greek. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








New Edition, 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


ALLEINE’S SAINT’S POCKET 


BOOK : containing Taz Voice or Gop SPEAKING FROM 
Mount Gerizim: being a short View of the great and 
precious Promises of the Gospel, &c. By the Rev. 
JoserH ALLEINE, author of “An Alarm to the Uncon- 
verted,” &. With a Sketch of his Life and Writings, 
by the late JAMes NicHos, 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





This day, fine edition, cloth gilt edges, 6d., cheap edition, 
cloth. Published under the sanction of the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester. 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL HYMN 


BOOK. Edited by the Rev. R. H. BArnes, M.A. Vicar 
of S. Michael's, Coventry, Editor of tho ‘* Lyra Angli- 
cana,” ** English Lyrics,” &c. 


London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 


yas SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, con- 
taining 33 two and four Part Songs, preceded by 
Elementary Exercises. Second edition. Arranged and 
Composed by F. Weber, Resident Crganist, German Chapel 
Royal, St. James's Palace. Price 2s. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co.; B. HARRIS, 
35 Stamford Street, S.; and the Author. 





CHRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF LONDON. 


R. TUKERMANN’S SABBATARIAL 
CYCLE AND JUBILEES.—tTransiated by the Rev. A. 
Léwy, forming Part I. of Vol. 3 of the Transactions of this 
Institute. Price 3s. 6d. 
H. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden. 











Now ready, price Half-a-crown, containing 200 pages. 


’ 
A NEW EDITION of OUTLINE 
HEMISTRY, with Exercises. By. T. 
edgy ae I. and II. embracing Metal and 
Metals. The new Notation is adopted throughout. 
A speimen copy sent post free by enclosing 24 stamps to 
T. Warp, Rochester Place, Boiton. 
Manchester: JOHN HEYWOOD. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 








PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
Stamped Edition 44. 


Se 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s., 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, trans- 


lated into English Accentuated Hexameters by Sir Jowx 
F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., M.A., F.8.S., &c., beanti- 
fully Printed on toned paper, with Vignette, after the 
antique, engraved by Jeens. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF 
THE IRISH CELTS. Collected and arranged by 
Patrick Kenxgpy. With Vignette Title and Frontis- 
piece. Crown vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [ This day. 


THE LOGIC OF CHANCE: an 


Essay on the Province and Foundations of the Theory of 
Probability, with special reference to its application to 
Moral and Social Subjects. By the Rev. J. Vexx, MLA. 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Witstam Groner 
Cuarx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and 
Wituam Axtpis Wricutr, M.A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. [X., completing the Work . 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
WORKS OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Wa, G. Cuanm, M.A., and 
Wn. Atpts Wricut, M.A. Nine Vols. 8yvo, cloth 
4/. 14s. 6d. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of 


The HILLYARS and the BUR- 


TONS: a Story of Two Families. By Henny Kivestsr | 
One Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


By the same Author, 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 


Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


Crown 


RAVENSHOE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
price 6s. 


AUSTIN ELLIOT. Crown 8yo, 


cloth, price 6s. (Forming Part of Macmillan’s Six 
Shilling Series of Popular Works). 


MACMILLAN & Co., London. 





Price 4s. Post free. Annually, 16s. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW 
No. 15. OCTOBER, 1866. 


Race in Religion. On = i i eS of 
Natural Selection to Anth , by Dr. James 
ropo = 


at the British Association. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCTETY, 
contains papers by Messrs. Shearer, Hunt, Walker, 
Ardagh, Brett, and Burton. 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
1. Ape of Man, by J. MeG Allan; 2: Dr. Moore 
on the First Man; 3. Our British ; 4. Van Evrie 


on the Negro; 5. Biichner’s Science and Nature; 6. Accli- 


matisation of Man. 
London : TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


The Art-Journal 


For OCTOBER. 


. (price 2s. 6d.) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS : 
« Ereung tne Mestows” after F. R. Lee and T. 5. 
Cooper; “The Student,” by E. after J. L. E. 
Meissonier ; Ce eS ee si oe Pup 
macott. Literary tribu : * Etching, 
Gilbert Hamerton; “ Ritualism Art,” by 7 a 








—— 








London :—EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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———————— OOOO 
SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S| 


List OF 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
TWO CENTURIES OF SONGS, 


oo Melodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, and other Oc- 

of the Evglish Poets of the last 200 years. 
win C Critical and Biographical Notes by WALTER 
Taoryevry. Illustrated by Original Pictures of Eminent 
Artists, Drawn and Engraved especially for this Work. 
Printed on Toned Paper, with coloured borders, designed 
Caan ay F.S.A. Very handsomely bound with 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS, with upwards of One 
Hundred Designs. Engraved, in the first style of Art, 
under the superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Smali 4to. 
handsomely bound. Price 10s. 6d. 


ELEGANT SONNETS, being 


Selections, with an Essay on Sonnets and Sonneteers, by 
the late Leicn Hunt. Edited from the Original MS., 
with additions, by S. Apams Leg. 2 vols. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 


with the original Steel Engravings of John Martin, 
Printed on large paper, royal 4to., handsomely bound. 


A CONCORDANCE TO MIL- 


Ton’s Poetical Works. By Cuartes D. CLEVELAND, 
Author of “‘ The Compendium of English, American, and 
Classical Literature. Crown 8vo. 


THE MASQUE AT LUDLOW, 


and other Romanesques. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Crown 8vo. 


A SUMMER IN LESLIE GOLD- 


THWAITE’s Life. By the Author of “ The Gayworthys.” 
With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER. By 


Mrs. H. B. Srowr. Uniform with “ The Little Foxes.” 
Cheap and Library Editions. 


VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce 
Books. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life,” reprinted 
|S emcee ecg the “‘ Saturday Review,” “ Spectator,” 


CELEBRATED LETTERS, based 


on W. Hotcomse’s Literature in Letters. Selected and 
arranged, with. Critical and Biographical Notes, by 
Wittiam Moy Tuomas. Crown 8vo. 

PEM- 


THE COUNTESS OF 
Edited 


BROKE’S Arcadia. By Str Partie Sripney. 
with Notes by the Author of “‘ The Gentile Life.” Crown 
8vo. 


RICHMOND AND ITS IN- 


HABITANTS, from the Olden Times. With Memoirs 
and Notes by Ricuarp Crisp. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 


THE NINTH VOLUME OF W. 


Bancrort’s History of America, comprising the period 
from the declaration of the Independance of the Northern 
United States to the Campaign of 1778. 8vo. cloth. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF GIAN- 


yore} green. An Episode in [Italian History. 

By M Cetesia. Translated by D. H. WuHeeter, 

United States sul — With a Frontispiece 
vo, clot 


THE MISSION OF GREAT 


SUFFERINGS. By Evisc Borritr. Crown 8vo. 


FAITH’S WORK PERFECTED. 


The Rise and Progress of the Orphan House of Halle. 
From the German of Francel. By Wixtiam L. Gace. 


LOW’S HANDBOOK TO THE 


CHARITIES OF LONDON. A new Edition. Fep. 


A DICTIONARY OF PHOTO- 


GRAPHY, on the basis of Sutton’s Dictionary. Re- 
written Professor Dawson, of King’s College, Editor 
of the “British Journal of Photography,” and Tuomas 
Sorron, B.A. ‘Editor of “Photographic Notes.” With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER AND BOARDS. 
By A. Prorravx, with additions by L. S. Le Normanp, 
translated from the French. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


(Next week. 
HOBSON’S CHOICE: a Story by 


— Goox, Reprinted from “ Once a Week.” Post 


Dr. JOHN’S: a Novel by J. K. 
Banna, onther of the ‘* Reveries of « Bachelor.” Two 


THE FIRE SHIPS: a Story by 
H. G. Krvastox. Re-edited for Young’ Pep. 
Dlustrations. 


witn 
THE TRUE HISTORY OF 


PERKINS AND HER GREY MARE. Told for 
and Fireside. By Lixpon MEaApows. 
Eight Coloured Illustrations by Phiz. Small 4to, 


GREAT FUN STORIES. Told 


Tiowas Ancitr and Trowas Hoop to Epwarp 
— Printed in Colours. 4to, cloth, 


gilt edges. 
CHILD’S PLAY. Illustrated by 
E. Vv. B. A New Edition. 
‘London; SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers, and Publishers, 
Milton House, 59 Ludgate Ilill, 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCLIV. OCTOBER, price 6s. 
[On Wednesday next. 


ConrTENTS :— 

1. KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR. 
II. VARIETIES OF HISTORY AND ART. 
Ill. INTERNATIONAL COINAGE, 

IV. JULIUS CASAR, BY NAPOLEON III. 

V. FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 

VI. STRAUSS, RENAN, AND ‘ECCE HOMO.’ 
Vil. FROUDE’S REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 
Vill. ANTIQUE GEMS. 

IX. MILITARY GROWTH OF PRUSSIA. 


2. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin, By Miss E. J. WHATELY. Withtwo Portraits. 
2 vols. Svo. Price 28s, 


3. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 
By James AnTHONY Froupe, M.A. Vols. IX. and X. 


price 32s. 


4. 

EARL RUSSELL’S WORK on 
the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION 
from the REIGN of HENRY VIF. to the PRESENT 
TIME. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


5. 


SPEECHES on PARLIAMEN- 


TARY REFORM. By the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
(Jn the press. 


6. 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from 


Clovis and Charlemagne tothe Accession of Napoleon IIT. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. By EYRE EVANS CROWE. Vol. IV. 
Price 18s. 


7. 

The AZANEID of VIRGIL, trans- 
lated into FNGLISM VERSE. By JOHN CONINGTON. 
M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


8. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS; with nearly 100 Vignettes, 
engraved on Wood, from Original Drawings. Fcap. 4to, 
Price 2ls. cloth; or 42s, bound in Morocco. 

[Early in November. 


9. 

CABINET EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS; uniform with the Cabinet 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History of England.’ 4 
Vols. post Svo, 24s. 


10. : 
Dr. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in 2 Vols., 4to, founded 
on the Dictionary of Dr. SamvgeL Jonnson, as edited by 
the Rev. H. J. Topp, M.A. 

[Vol. I. early in November. 


ll. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL DICTIONARY. Revised Edition, with the Statis- 

tical Information brought up to the latest Returns, by 

FREDERICK MARTIN. 4 vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 
(Vol. Ill. Thursday next. 


12, 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 


LITERARY TREASURY. New Edition, for the most 
part rewritten, with upwards of 1,000 New Articles. 
By _— YATE JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S. Fsep. Syo. 
Os. 6d. 


13. 
The ELEMENTS: an Investigation 


of the Forces which determine the Position ana Move- 
ee fe the Ocean and Atmosphere. By W. L. Jorpan, 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo, with Map. [in a few days. 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By 


Cuaypos Wren Hosxrns, Author of “Talpa; or the 
Chronicles of a Clay Farm.” Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 


PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITY. By 
A. K. H. B., Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.’ 1 Vol. er. 8vo. (Ja November. 


16. 


COMMENTARY onthe GOSPEL 


according to St. LUKE. By James Starx, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ The Doctrine of the Trinity.’ 2 
Vols. cr. 8yo. 15s. (On Thursday next. 


17. 


THE STATES of the RIVER 


PLATE ; their Industries and Commerce, By Witrrip 
Latuam, Buenos Ayres. (Nearly Ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 
854 





SELEGT LIBRARY OF FICTION, 


Containing the works of the best Authors, 
is sold everywhere. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS, in 
2s. Volumes, now publishing in the Select Libraty of 
Fiction. New Volume now ready, the Kellys and the 
O’Kellys. In picture boards. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, in 2s. 


Volumes in the Select Library of Fiction. New Volume 
just published, Luttrell of Arran. In picture boards. 








THOMAS A. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS, 


in 2s. Volumes, are now publishing in the Select Library 
of Fiction, Just ready, Beppo the Conscript. In picture 
boards. 


NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR. OF “ JOHN 
HALIFAX, GEN'TLEMAN,” viz:—Olive, The Ogilvies, 
Head of the Family, and Agatha’s Husband, can now be 
had in the Select Library of liction. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, at 2s. each. 








W.HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NOVELS, 
in 2s. Volumes, can now be had in the Select Library of 
Fiction, viz:—Cardinal Pole, Lord Mayor of London, 
Constable of the Tower. In picture boards. 





F. W. ROBINSON’S NOVELS, in 2s. 


Volumes, now publishing in the Select Library of Fic- 
tion, viz :—Woman’s Ransom, Mr. Stewart’s Intentions, 
Wildflower, Under the Spell. In picture boards, and 
sold everywhere. 


éé 
THE NEW PLAY, THE LONG 
STRIKE,” is mainly derived’ from that celebrated novel, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton, price 2s, The Tenth 
Edition is now ready in the Select Library of Ficticn. 
Ruth; a Novel, by the same Authoress, the Eighth 
Edition just ready. 








The cheapest and best novels published, price 2s., picture 


boards. 
~iL ECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. New 
olumes. 
RACHEL RAY. By Anthony Trollope. 
HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN, 
** Handy Andy.” 
LINDISFARN CHASE, By Thomas A. Trollope. 
DOCTOR THORNE.- By Anthony Trollope. 
THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. By Anthony 
Trollope. 
MARY BARTON. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
WOMAN’S RANSOM. By F. W. Robinson. 
THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. By A. Trollope. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


By the Author of 





q Just published, Cheaper Edition of 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CAN YOU 
FORGIVE HER? With 40 illustrations by ‘“ Phiz,” 


&c., &c. In 1 yol., 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





Just published, Cheaper Edition, in 1 Vol., price 12s., with 
39 illustrations by J. E. Millais. 


ORLEY FARM. By Anthony Trollope. 


Sold by ail Booksellers. 





Now ready, a Cheaper Edition, price 6s., cloth, illustrated. 


MISS MACKENZIE. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. ‘It is the union of fertility, readableness 

and consummate cleverness, which makes us in gaping 
wonderment abound when we take up ‘ Miss Mackenzie.’ 
On careful perusal we find it excellent: in Mr. Trollope’s 
quietest tone of humour.”— Globe. 


* 





Fifth and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE WEST INDIES and the SPANISH 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Piccadilly. 





Fifth and Cheaper Edition, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NORTH 
AMERICA. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Piecadilly. 





Cheaper Edition, in 1 Vol., with 30 illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
Demy 8v0, cloth 12s. 


LUTTRELL of ARRAN, By CHARLES 


London ; PRE...» > tata. Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 6s., post Svo, cloth, with Frontispiece. 


JOHN LAW, THE PROJECTOR. By 


* HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
London : “Gearuan & HALL, Piccadilly. 


THE SELECT T DIBRARY | OF . FICTION 


is sold by all Bookse 
~y Po Ward, eed Tye 
London, Dublin, and 





and sold by Routledge 
Warne & Co., W. H. Smith & Son, 
at all the Railway Stations. 
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METEYARD’S LIFE OF WEDGWOOD. 


Life of Josiah Wedgwood. From his Private 
Correspondence and Family Papers in the 


Possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F. 


Wedgwood, Esq., C. Darwin, FEsq., Miss 


Wedgwood, and other Original Sources. 


With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of 


By Eliza Meteyard. 
In 2 vols. 
21s. (Hurst 


Pottery in England. 
With numerous I]lustrations. 
Vol. 2, 8vo, pp. xxiv.—643. 
and Blackett.) 

HIS second volume of Miss Meteyard's 

work is, on the whole, satisfactorily and 
pleasingly completed. Some instances of 
confused construction have, indeed, met our 
eye, the result, probably, of want of revision, 
but which, amounting at times to a positive 
obscurity of meaning, are svarcely justifiable 
in a work of such importance, and on which 
so much typographic luxury and wealth of 
illustration have been expended. For instance, 
we are told that on Lord Bessborough, when 
“they broke out” his wife’s death, piteously 
asking ** How many children have I left?” 
The answer was affirmatively. A sentence 
which, if comprehensibie, is certainly no more 
accurate than a celebrated echo of Byron’s— 
“ Where is my child? the echo answers, 
where?” Perhaps one is the more stimulated 
to note these shortcomings after reading the 
pompous pean of the preface. A flourish of 
trumpets is rarely an appropriate overture, 
and the tone of Miss Meteyard’s preface, 
written in sober seriousness, bears a startling 
similarity to the mock-heroic self-laudation ot 
Ovid in the Peroratio of the Metamorphoses. 
Indeed the “jamque opus exegi” is all but 
literally translated. These faults, however, 
are but few, and we prefer to dwell on the 
usually temperate lenlietion of the hero by 
the author, and the general freedom from that 
lues biographica, which makes so many 
memoirs read like paraphrased tombstones. 

Stories of the successful struggle between 
mind and matter are always interesting; and, 
no doubt, owing to the reflected self-praise 
which we feel entitled to bestow when the 
stubborn enemy—be it wind, water, earth, or 
iron—is vanquished, and the reader can eall 
out “Bravo, our side.” And, perhaps, of 
these contests there are none more agreeable 
to contemplate than the Potter’s. To appre- 
ciate fully, or even partially, the difficulties 
encountered by Watt or Stephenson, to follow 
with something more than gaping wonder the 
deep sea telegraph, or the gun and target 
question, requires a considerable amount of 
technical knowledge. But, in the potter's art, 
the simplicity of material, and the obvious 
beauty of result, give an easy and pleasing 
interest to the struggle. One can scarce fail, 
when a potter’s life is spoken of, to think at 
once of Bernard Palissy. Wedgwood, how- 
ever, was destined to a far easier lot than 
befel the gallant French champion of ceramic 
beauty; and in this volume the reader will 
find him proceeding from one step of prosperity 
to another yet higher level, with no more 
trouble than occasional pirates of his designs 
and material; (and even with these he could 
remain on terms of outward courtesy) till the 
appointed time came, when, like a sheaf of 
corn full ripe, he yielded to the universal 
mower, leaving a sorrowing family and an 
unblemished fame. 

So determined, however, were the efforts 
made by foreign nations to discover the trade 
secrets to which in great part the admitted 
superiority of Wedgwood’s products was 
ascribed, that courtesy was perforce exchanged 
for suspicion; and even the severest watch- 
fulness did not always prove efficient pro- 
tection. A striking instance of this is to be 
found in the following :— 


The searcher at the Custom House, London, 
came upon five large chests of suspicious charac- 
ture. Upon being opened they were found to 
contain tools and raw materials in different stages 
of manufacture. With these was included a large 
bound manuscript book, filled with drawings and 
plans of different machines and engines, with a 





full account of each written in the Danish or Ger- 
man language. One chest had special reference 
to the manufacture of pottery, and contained, not 
only ware in every stage of preparation, but the 
substances employe for glazing and colouring it. 
The owner was found to be a Dane named Ljun- 
berg, wko had been in this country thirteen or 
fourteen years, and all that time had been employed 
in obtaining every available manufacturing secret 
he could. He had been in the potteries some 
weeks, but detected in the fact of bribing workmen 
to procure him drawings of the kilns, &c., he 
suddenly decamped for fear of being arrested. 


What dismay must have filled the heart of this 
patient spider when his web of 18 or 14 years 
labour was rudely menaced by a Customs 
broom ! 

Of the services rendered to English art by 
Wedgwood there can be no doubt, and of their 
value it is not easy to form too high an esti- 
mate. Few or none will be disposed to deny 
that much of the improvement in our ceramic 
products, during the last hundred years, had 
its origin in the workshops of Etruria. Wedg- 
wood's skilful and costly experiments as to 
body, placed knowledge at the disposal of all 
his contemporaries ; his never-ceasing aspira- 
tions after beauty of form could not but excite 
their emulation. It is, therefore, a somewhat 
ungracious task to place a limit upon the 
amount of gratitude which we fully admit to 
be due; and yet in some respects this appears 
needful. Of the enormous prices now paid for 
old Wedgwood ware it is not our purpose to 
speak: these sums, as in the similar and more 
conspicuous instance of the “ Henri Deux” 
ware, must be taken to represent rather the 
riches of the purchaser than his estimate of the 
artistic value of his purchase. But if, because 
we unhesitatingly admit the graceful forms of 
the Wedgwood vases and medallions, and the 
refinement visible in their ornament, we are 
therefore called on to avouch these to be the 
best and purest producible specimens of 
pottery, we must demur, The coldly chaste 
forms of revived classicism, the somewhat 
meagre festoons, the unimpeachable but un- 
interesting mouldings of that time scarcely 
satisfy the requirements of modern taste; and 
even as the architecture of Chambers, the 
brothers Adam, and their contemporaries has 
had to endure an invasion of the rich and 
varied buildings which have for ever dis- 
sociated the terms ‘‘ Gothic” and “ barbarous,” 
so the Wedgwood ware must submit to the 
rivalry of objects influenced by reminiscences 
of Italian maiolica. Indeed, without bringing 
into question the respective merits of two 
schools of art so diametrically opposite as to 
leave small common space for comparison it 
may be well to observe that Wedgwood ware, 
judged on its own merits alone, at times fails 
to satisfy the fair demands of taste. This is 
particularly observable in the medallions, 
where the figures, graceful in themselves, seem 
tu have been designed, and doubtless were so, 
with no special adaptation to the space they 
occupy.- They are merely groups, seated by 
chance within a certain boundary, and the 
severance of connection with their surrofind- 
ings, thereby produced, is very unfavourable 
to the harmonious unity of feeling which a 
perfect work of art should create in the spec- 
tator’s mind. In this particular the Greek 
gems, the spaces of the Sistine ceiling, nay, the 
very spandrils of our then despised Gothic 
churches, might have read wholesome Icessons 
to the designers of the Georgian age. An im- 
portant, and what, but for the good sense and 
feeling of Wedgwood, might have been a 
painful discussion, took place between Wedg- 
wood and his partner Bentley. The terms of 
their partnership rendered it necessary to 
decide what should be considered useful ware, 
What ornamental; and this obviously difficult 
point is decided by Wedgwood ina very simple, 
practical, and friendly spirit. That the great 
potter had a proper sense of the dignity of his 
art, and not more than sufficient mercantile 
judgment as to the prices of his artistic pro- 
ducts, will be seen by the following letter :— 

Wedgwood to Bentley, 
September 1, 1778. 
A little later Wedgwood says farther in relation 
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to price:—“ The white jasper muses and tablets of 








Homer and Hesiod are worth anything. Please 
to look at them, and if you think they 
charged less than the blue grounds, put 
what you please. These very fine and 


works should be charg’d sing 
merit, and 


ly, 
with some relation to.their in i ual 
when there are defects, put such pieces at lower 
prices, according to the degrees of their imperfee- 
tions, and when the merit of such pieces as 
or such suits as the muses rise above a medium, I 
think they should be mark’d with a price accord- 
ingly. What I meant to offer to your consideration 
upon the subject is shortly this—that a Homer and 
Hesiod tablet, or a suit of the muses, should not 
have a fixed and invariable price like a quart mang, 
but that this individual tablet, or that suit of the 
muses should be so much—8, 10, or 12 guineas, 
according to their comparative merit; and if it is 
necessary to fix a medium price, I would, never- 
theless, have some fixed, both above and below 
that medium, if the difference in the fineness of the 
pieces would bear the distinction.—J6id, March 14 
and 15, 1779. 

Tt is well before quitting this part of the 
subject to refer to a later passage, in which the 
author, no doubt upon good grounds, informs 
us that “had Wedgwood had to live upon the 
fruits of his cameos and his bas-reliefs, he 
would have died a poor if not aiinsolvent 
man.” 

Did we not know how slight a cause may in- 
terpose to prevent worthy and kindred minds 
from mutual comprehension, we should bs 
sartled at finding Wedgwood characterizing the 
gentle Flaxman as “ a supreme coxcomb,” and 
apparently doubtful how far his services were 
likely to be available to the firm. This 
epithet, however, it is fair to mention, was 
used before taeir connection began, and we 
may safely conclude that Wedgwood's feelings 
soon changed towards the man to whose 
exquisite taste and sk so much of his 
own fame was due. 

Great amazement will, we think, be felt by 
any one who takes the trouble to peruse some 
of Flaxman’s bills for work done, which, drawn 
out in ordinary tradesman’s form, are to be 
found in Miss Meteyard’s volume. Muses are 
to be had cheap; Polyhymnia, and several of 
her sisters, figure here at half-a-guinea per 
head. Two vases are charged at three guineas 
the pair, and as these have been engraved, we 
have been able to obtain good opinion of the 
time requisite for their execution. This, even 
on the assumption—which is probable—that 
the body of the vase was supplied to the 
modeller ready turned, cannot be rated at 
less than a fortnight. Making all requisite 
allowance for the greater value of money at 
that time, such prices as these (and there are 
many such) are quite inexplicable. We 
notice without wonder that Wedgwood and 
Bentley experienced great inconvenience from 
the difficulty of getting workmen sufficiently 
skilful to carry out instructions, and are not 
surprised that a shrewd man of business, like 
Wedgwood, should in one of his letters wap. 
nate an idea which took a long time to fructify, 
viz., that of a school of art. With that 
pleasing hope of future fame, without which 
few great things have ever been achieved, we 
find him even anticipating the awful New 
Zealander, and hoping that travellers may 
hereafter, “perhaps one thousand years 
hence,” recognise a particular style of work as 
belonging to Wedgwood and Bentley's school. 
The curious fact—for fact it assuredly is— of 
Wedgwood being probably the earliest pro- 
ducer of a photographic picture on metal, is 
mentioned in these pages, and an engraving of 
the plate is given. Miss Meteyard does not 
pursue the question so much discussed some 
time since of the paper “sun-pictures” dis- 
covered at Soho; nor indeed was it needful 
for her to do so, as they have no direct connec - 
tion with her subject. At the end of the 
work a few pages are devoted to an account 
of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, now 
gradually approaching completion, which bids 
fair to become a worthy, appropriate, and 
useful testimony of the regard in which the 
name of Wedgwood is and will long be held 
by his countrymen. 

It is impossible to close this article withou’. 
a hearty commendation of the judgment and 
liberality shown in the engravings, typography, 
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and even the binding of this beautiful volume. 
Many a work, conn ery d announced as * the 
gift-book of the season,” has far less claims to 
the title, unless the garish fascinations of 
chromo-lithography be permitted to carry the 
day over the numerous andadmirably-executed 
illustrations of this work. 








SERMONS OF MR. HENRY SMITH. 


The Sermons of Mr. Henry Smith, sometime 
Minister of St. Clement Danes, London. 
Vol. I. (William Tegg.) 


HE Author of these Sermons was one of the 
band of Puritan Divines, whose writings 
form so valuable a portion of the literature of 
the Christian Church in England. Born at 
Withcote, in Leicestershire, of a good family, 
about the year 1550, he was educated at the 
University of Oxford, where he appears to 
have imbibed opinions which aroused certain 
scruples in his mind as to “the point of 
shbscription, and the lawfulness of certain 
ceremonies,” and which prevented him from 
undertaking the charge of a congregation of 
the Established Church. Not wishing, how- 
ever, as Thomas Fuller expresses it, ‘ to make 
a rent either in his own conscience or in the 
Church,” he accepted the lectureship at St. 
Clement Danes, in Fleet Street, where he 
seems to have continued until his death, in 
1593. Mr. Smith soon acquired a great repu- 
tation as a preacher, his church being so 
crowded that, as his biographer quaintly ex- 
presses it, “persons of good quality brought 
their own pews with them, I mean their legs, 
to stand thereupon in the alleys.” The opinion 
entertained by his cotemporaries of his ability 
is seen by the title of Zhe Silver-tongued 
Preacher, and The Chrysostom of the Age, 
which they gave him. A curious instance 
of the influence of Mr. Smith’s preaching 
is related. On one occasion he took for his 
text the nursing of Isaac by Sarah, and im- 
pressed on his congregation the duty of all 
mothers to nurse their own children. His 
biographer states that ‘it is almost incredible 
how many persons of honor and worship, ladies 
and great gentlewomen (with whom his con- 
gregatiun was constantly crowded) was affected 
therewith ; so that I have been informed, from 
such whose credit I count it a sin to suspect, 
that they presently removed their children 
from the vicinage around London, and en- 
deavoured to discharge the second moiety of a 
mother, and to nurse them whom they had 
brought into the world.” We see from this 
that the practice which Mr. Smith disapproved 
of is not of recent introduction, and our readers 
will, doubtless, be inclined to agree with those 
who, as the relater of the anecdote expresses it, 
“conceived Mr. Smith, because a bachelor, 
an incompetent judge hereof, as unacquainted 
with feminine infirmities; so that as St. 
Augustine, on another account, was called 
durus Pater yp Ory so Mr. Smith might be 
termed durus Doctor Matrum.” 
Notwithstanding Mr. Smith’s influence as a 
preacher, and his possession of that universal 
charity which enabled him “to unite with 
them in affection from whom he dissented in 
judgment,” the Episcopal authorities several 
times sought to bring him to punishment for his 
disinclination to “conform.” Fortunately, how- 
ever, for Mr. Smith, his preaching had secured 
for him the protection of the Great Treasurer 
of England, William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
through whose influence he escaped from the 
persecutions intended for him. ‘The Preacher 
showed his gratitude to his protector by dedi- 
cating to him the sermons before us, many of 
which, however, appear never to have been 
actually delivered, but to have been written 
after illness had compelled the writer to retire 
from the post in which he had laboured so 
earnestly, and occupied with so much success. 
It would be impossible, in the space to 
which we are limited, to give a detailed state- 
ment of the contents of the volume before us. 
The sermons embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects, as the titles of sonie of them will suffi- 
cieutly show. The first discourse is “ A 
Preparative to Marriage: the Honourableness, 
Causes, or Ends of it.” If space allowed, we 





would gladly give some extracts from this 


‘admirable discourse, the study of which by 


intended venturers into the mazes of matri- 
mony might lead to fewer ill-assorted mar- 
riages, and to more happy households than the 
revelations of our Divorce Court would lead 
us to believe at present exist. We have also 
sermons on * Usury,” which, even in its mildest 
form of taking “lawful” interest, the preacher 
wholly condemns. His opinion.on this point 
is thus summed up—“I would have no man 
pay interest unto usurers, but for necessity ; 
even as a traveller giveth his purse unto a 
thief, because he cannot choose!” Three dis- 
courses on the Pride, the Fall, and the Resti- 
tution of Nebuchadnezzar are good examples 
of the peculiarities of our author's style. In 
the titles, “A Glass for Drunkards,” “A 
Looking-glass for Christians,’ we have in- 
stances of the practice then so common, of 
likening a discourse to a mirror, in which the 
reader may see himself reflected. It may be 
doubted whether many of the numerous 
volumes of sermons, which yearly issue from 
the press, are ever read by any but their authors. 
It cannot be denied either that works of this 
sort are generally very dry reading, or that the 
modern public have little taste for the perusal 
of printed sermons. ‘The fact is, modern 
pulpit discourses are usually of such a 
character that the having to listen to them is 
quite a sufficient infliction for any rational 
being. A comparison of modern sermons with 
those before us will soon show the cause of 
our repugnance. In the latter, there is a 
strength of argument—although at times com- 
bined with a tendency to discover fanciful 
analugies—and a quaintness of language and 
thought, which make more prominent the 
almost total absence of these qualitics in 
modern productions. Those who find a diffi- 
culty in getting through the modern productions 
of the pulpit press will have none with respect 
to the sermons before us, and we commend 
them, both for their style and substance, to 
their attentive perusal. 








POSITIVIST HISTORY. 


France under I—ichelieu aid Colbert. By J. 
H. Bridges, M.A. Post 8vo, pp. xi.—201. 
8s. 6d. (Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas. 
London, Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 


dh great work of Mr. Buckle has familiar- 
ized us all with what may perhaps be not 
unfairly called the Comtian method of history. 
Though its author never reached the end of his 
introduction even, his business was substan- 
tially done. ‘The very incorrectness of some 
of the details added to the charm. Minute 
readers were glad to be able to find mistakes, 
and to correct so omniscient a mind. Without 
being aware of it they became interested and 
warmed in the search, and, when they had 
triumphantly demonstrated that this assertion 
was too sweeping, and that inference was 
drawn from somewhat too narrow premises, 
they found that they had insensibly adopted 
their author's principles, and helped to con- 
solidate the method, which was the real object 
of the undertaking. The only direct allusion 
which Mr. Bridges makes to Buckle is in a 
note, where he points out that in the History 
of Civilization the deadening influence of 
Louis XIV. upon the intellect of the French 
nation has been somewhat exaggerated. It is 
not quite true that “everything which is 
eclebrated was effected in the first half” of that 
reign. Racine’s masier-piece belongs to the 
latter half; and a very respectable list, in- 
cluding Fénélon and Malebranche, who died 
in the same year with Louis XLV., may be 
furnished, to prove that something was sacri- 
ficed to a determination to exhibit an unas- 
sailable argument, or to prove that governments 
are powerless for good, but have not only the 
wish, but great power to do enormous mischief. 
Mr. Bridges is, moreover, a professed Posi- 
tivist. But whilst we do-not doubt for a 
moment that he has derived his inspiration 
direct from the teaching of the great Founder 
himself, it will perhaps be more intelligible to 
the ordinary public if we say that these 
Lectures deal with history after the Buckle 
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fashion. Having said so much, we must not 
forget that Mr. Bridges throughout is anxious 
to pay his homage to “the great intellectual 
achievement of our own century, the historical 
and social philosophy of Auguste Comte.” How 
great a difference that century has made in 
the conception of social phenomena may be 
rather felt than described by any one who will 
compare “The Age of Louis XIV.,” by 
Voltaire, with the discourses which the Philo- 
sophical Institution of Edinburgh was content 
to listen to under the same title. Whether 
modesty has suggested the alteration, or some 
other motive, we are sorry for the change. 
No one could have found fault with a writer 
who approaches his subject from such a totally 
different point of view with any idle vanity of 
rivalling Voltaire. ‘The antithesis would be 
one not of style or individuality of thought, 
but of a whole philosophy ; of, im fact, a social 
revolution. Perhaps, however, Mr, Bridges is 
right after all. Only a few days ago, in our 
remarks on Mr. Froude’s new volumes, we 
were led involuntarily to the conclusion that 
the time might shortly come when historical 
works would derive their titles not from the 
national Representative of the day, but from 
the real administrations of acountry. Whether 
such a time has already arrived or not we 
cannot say ; but some compendious system of 
dealing with the roll of history will be un- 
avoidable in these days, when the business of 
actual life is so multifarious and engrossing ; 
and the chief difficulty lies in finding some 
general points of agreement, round which the 
details of courts and camps, and individual 
character, may be harmoniously arranged. 

It is safe enough to say, that during the last 
five centuries the fendal mode of life has been 
gradually decomposing, and there has been 
a “gradual accumulation of fresh materials, 
scientific and industrial, to supply its place” 
The difficulty is to say exactly at what stage 
a nation had arrived in either of these pro- 
cesses at any given period; how far the 
instinct of a minister or a sovereign led him to 
conceive the exact position in which he stood ; 
and how far this or that historical figure 
retarded or accelerated the onward progress of 
Western Europe. During the madness of the 
great French Revolution, men’s minds turned 
fondly to the memory of Turgot. He was the 
greatest statesman France, they thought, had 
ever produced. Could he have retained power 
how differently the great crisis might have 
been enacted! ‘The proximity of Turgot 
effaced all the administrators of France who 
had preceded him. We are placed in a 
different position. We can see other men 
whose work, if it had been understood*and 
properly carried out, would have prevented 
the horrors of °93, and saved Europe from the 
retrogade policy which was inaugurated by 
Napoleon I. ‘The earliest of these was 
Richelieu. “To constitute the French re- 
public; to reach that ideal government, where 
all the forces of the State should be directed to 
the common welfare, it was necessary first to 
constitute the French Monarchy, and to that 
object he bent the powers of his unswerving 
and relentless will.” The chief merit of the 
historical part of this sketch consists in the 
grasp with which the three—Richelieu, Maza- 
rin, and Colbert—are traced, as all carrying 
out the same great object, though, of course, the 
energy of each was directed to somewhat 
different portions of the plan. Richelieu 
crushed the feudal aristocracy. 

His course was wise, merciful, and inflexibly 
severe. Lle struck the chief traitors, and these alone. 
When he enforced his laws against duelling, it was 
a Montmorency whom he chose for his example; 
when he wished to strike terror in the crew of 
malversators of the public money, it was a Marshal 
de Marillac whom he sent to the scaffold. The list 
of the defendants in his State trials suffices to show 
this. Forty-seven sentences of death for political 
offences were pronounced dur.ng his reign. Among 
those who suffered we find five dukes, four counts. 
a marshal of France, and the King’s special 
favourite and grand equerry, Cinq-Mars. Most of 
the rest were nobles, though of lower rank. Of 
these forty-seven sentences, twenty-six only were 
actually put in force; a number which, like that of 
the victims of the guillotine, is far less than the 
loud cries uttered against Richelieu’s tyranny have 
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led historians to imagine. That each of these 
twenty-six men was guilty of high treason, 
ten times over, treason, unpalliated by a single 
worthy motive, was not, and could not be denied. 
Bat the shrieks of expiring feudalism were loud 
and long; and Richelieu’s name was cursed by 
the aristocracy of France, until Danton supplied 
another and more formidable object for their 
curses, 


Mazarin carried out his external policy, the 
humiliation of the retrogade powers of Austria 
and Spain; and, as he had been bequeathed to 
France by Richelieu, so Jean-Baptiste Colbert 
was bequeathed by Mazarin. Had the policy 
of Colbert prevailed— 

The horrors of the French Revolution, and of 
the counter-revolution that followed it, would 
have been spared. The French revolution itself 
would none the less have taken place ; nay, it 
would have taken place probably far sooner. But 
the inevitable disappearance of the last relics of 
feudalism, the inevitable transition from hereditary 
monarchy to republican government, from an 
antiquated State religion, to spontaneous forms of 
faith better adapted to the time, would have taken 
place, not without a struggle, but without the 
sanguinary tragedy, without the military orgies that 
for twenty years convulsed and paralysed Europe. 


Yet before his death the tide of feudal 
and Catholic reaction had set in, under 
Louis XIV. He succumbed to the organiza- 
tion of the Jesuits. ‘The political restoration 
of Catholicism was their object; and, though 
ultimate success was impossible, yet for half-a- 
century they contrived to wield the authority 
‘of the most powerful of European Kingdoms. 
Justice has never been done, and perhaps 
never will be done, tothe Order. One striking 
thought we must select from our author's brief 
summary of their career. ‘ The history of 
the Chinese mission alone is enough to redeem 
them from the foolish sneers of Protestant 
writers. Their introduction of Western science 
into China, their acceptance of the two great 
institutions of the country, the worship of Heaven 
and the worship of Ancestors, as @ common 
basis of sympathy on which to work, contrasts 
strangely with the narrower spirit of Pro- 
testant Missionaries.” 

As a Positivist monograph upon a most 
important epoch of the history of progress, 
Mr. Bridges’ book does credit to his school. 
There is a thorough appreciation of every sort 
of intellectual excellence, which was so marked 
a feature of Comte himself. Everything falls 
logically into its place, if you can only accept 
the premises ; and those whoare unacquainted 
with Comte’s analysis of European history will 
find here an excellent introduction to that 
performance, which, in the judgment of Mr. 
Mill, has been done so well that it will pro- 
bably never be attempted in its totality again. 








THE THRONE OF DAVID, 


The Throne of David, from the Consecration 
of the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the Rebellion 
of Prince Absalom. Fscap. 8vo, pp. xxviii. 
—459. 5s. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham, 
LL.D. (Virtue Brothers, & Co.) 


HE “Throne of David,” is the third of 
three books completing the history of the 
Hebrew People, the first one published, 
though it is the last of the series, being “ The 
Prince of the House of David,” and illus- 
trating the decadence of Hebraic power, as 
“ The Pillar of Fire” unfolds its beginning ; 
while its final culmination is presented in the 
work before us. The central figure of “The 
Prince of the House of David,” is Jesus, the 
“Son of David,” our most blessed Lord and 
Saviour; the time of that work embraces a 
period of about four years from the appearing 
of John the Baptist, to the ascension of our 
Lord. ‘Thus the three books cover the whole 
field of Hebraic history, from the Bondage in 
Egypt to the reign of Solomon, and thence to 
the Crucifixion of Jesus. 


The central figure of “The Throne of 
David” is David—Prophet, Priest, and King— 
and type of Him, who, as the last Prince of 
his house, transferred the Throne of David 
from earth to Heaven—from Jerusalem below 
to Jerusalem above. It presents David asa 








shepherd and a poet, in his friendship with 
Jonathan ; in his victory over the Philistines ; 
in the splendour of his regal magnificence ; in 
his flight from Prince Absalom; and in all the 
scenes of his later life. Absalom in his 
rebellion, and Solomon in his kingly glory, 
are leading features of the work. 

During the period embraced in this work, 
lived four of the most wonderful men of any 
age, viz :—David, Saul, Samuel the prophet, 
and Solomon the greatest and wisest of men; 
and to render the subject more interesting, 
and in order, no doubt, to secure more familiar 
and vivid expression, the ** Throne of David” 
is presented to us in the form of letters. 

Religious romances are much more success- 
ful things than religious poems, The latter 
must necessarily contain a large amount of 
theology; the former may be content with 
only the skeleton of Biblical history, and, with 
due respect to the devotion and taste of all, 
may modify the received narrative into the 
shape best adapted to convey the moral of 
the story. This is a very ingenious specimen 
of the religious novel, though the form in 
which it is presented to the reader is not, 
perhaps, the most attractive, but it would have 
been difficult to introduce the minute de- 
scriptions of the Israelites, which is one of the 
author’s principal objects, by any other device. 

Assyria is under the rule of the youthful 

Belus, who has just come to the inhéritance 
of that vast Empire, and it is the wish of his 
mother he should seek the hand of an Egyp- 
tian Princess in marriage, in order that he 
might strengthen his empire by an alliance 
stronger than that of a treaty. Arbaces, the 
Ambassador whom he has chosen, departs with 
a magnificent retinue, and his letters to the 
King, his master, contain a minute description 
of the habits and customs of the Israelites, 
the power of their King, and the wealth of 
their nation; but the chief interest in the 
book is the Rebellion of Prince Absalom. 
No allusion to Nineveh appears in the sacred 
traditionary records of the Jews until about 
two hundred years after the conquest of 
the Promised Land, yet the splendour, 
power, and wide dominion of the Assyrian 
Empire, was not unknown to them. At the 
time the envoy of King Belus traversed 
Judea, Israel was under the government of 
Samuel, vicegerent of God, controller of the 
priesthood, and judge by the voice of the 
people he governed, without opposition by 
the dictates of his single will. Under his 
long and able administration of affairs, he 
consolidated the government of the Jewish 
Tribes. Noble in presence, grave with 
wisdom, venerable with years, he commanded 
even the admiration of the enemies of his 
nation; and his fame as a “ seer” extended to 
the kingdoms of the heathen around him, 
while his name was spoken even with reve- 
rence at the haughty and luxurious Court of 
*Belus, the King of Assyria. Many and 
interesting are the passages connected with 
the reign of Saul, and the wars with the 
Philistines, and the discomfiture of Goliath 
by David, then a stripling and a keeper of 
sheep. Then begins the career of the great 
King : how first he finds favour in the eyes of 
Saul, who eventually hates the man who has 
done so much for himself and his people; his 
exploits in the wars, and his elevation to the 
Throne and Government are matters we 
would recommend the reader to discover from 
the book itself. 

The subject is deeply interesting, and the 
extraordinary scenes in the life of a Monarch, 
whose whole career, from the hour of his 
consecration as an ingenious young shepherd, 
to his death as a venerable and penitent 
Monarch, is without parallel in the history of 
Kings. ‘The Royal Line of the House of David 
continued under various vicissitudes and inter- 
ruptions, until the birth of the last Prince of 
the Throne of Judah, in his own native city, 
Bethlehem, according to the prophecy of Jacob: 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come.” Of whom it is prophetically written, 
“ He shall be great, and shall be called the Son 
of the Highest, and the Lord God shall give 
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him the Throne of His Father David And He 
shall reign over the House of Jacob for ever; 
and of His kingdom shall there be no end.” 

Truth is stranger than fiction, and certainly, 
nothing can be more wonderful than the history 
of the Hebrew People, their bondage and 
wanderings in the wilderness seeking vainly 
for the land promised to their fathers and 
to them, and which they had come forth from 
Egypt, with great power and glory of deeds, 
to find and conquer, the miracles performed 
for them, and the wars they engaged in with 
all the powerful nations that surrounded them, 
their occupation of the Promised Land, and 
rise to power, and their gradual decay, are 
subjects of peculiar interest to all. 

The Bible is a legitimate field for human 
research. Like the globe, its mines of gold 
and silver are by man lawfully penetrated and 
worked for their treasures. Every sermon 
gathers its wealth of thought from its sacred 
pages; every commentator finds in the golden 
sands of its rivers of Life, his riches of illustra- 
tion. ‘The pious art-painter portrays with his 
pencil its holy incjdents; and the religious 
sculptor chisels in marble his devout and ele- 
vated conceptions of the forms and featuresof its 
prophets, priests, kings, and martyrs; even the 
ideal human form of the Divine Son of Mary, 
without rebuke and without impropriety, 
art devoutly, and reverently commands the 
marble to reveal, so far as the lofty concep- 
tions of concentrated genius can reach, the 
unknown and heavenly lineaments. Destroy 
all pictures and statues which illustrate sacred 
characters and scenes, and art would be dis- 
troyed with them; for upon the incidents of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments, nearly all fine 
art has hitherto been nourished; and to illus- 
trations of their holy scenes it is indebted for 
nearly all of its glory and splendour. 





ANGLICANISM AND EASTERN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Catholic Orthodory and Anglo-Catholicism. 
By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. (Triibner.) 


H Oeia Acirovpyia—The Divine Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom done into English, 
(Masters. ) 

Yearnings after Unity inthe East. Occasional 
Paper of the Eastern Church Association, 
No. III. 


1+ would be indeed strange if the Eastern 
Church were roused from the slumber of 
centuries by the clamour at its gates, which a 
certain party of Anglicans are at present 
making for admission. At all events, the 
Eastern Church Association is strictly scrip- 
tural in one particular: it is determined to 
succeed “because of its importunity” if by no 
other means. It has set itself, with all its 
might, to besiege “ Orthodoxy” in its own 
time-honoured stronghold. It has steadfastly 
turned its back upon the “Old Lady of 
Babylon,” with all the men who have gone 
over to her, and is carrying a desperate flirta- 
tion with her greatest and most formidable 
rival. In the mean time it may be useful for 
us, as Outsiders, to see what we can make out 
of this extraordinary movement, and to see 
whether there is anything in it which does not 
appear upon the surface. 

The obvious cause of this violent longing 
for union with the East on the part of a great 
number of Anglicans is a feverish, impatient 
longing to be recognised by some ecclesiastical 
community, which is admitted to be orthodox 
by the other Christian Churches. They have 
tried Rome with all their might; but Rome 
will have none of them. ‘The only reply the 
get is—“ submission.” oman authorities tell 
them, then, plainly, “* You have separated from 
us; you have cast out our Bishops, and ap- 
pointed other Bishops of your own choosing, and 
of whose consecration you can give no satisfac- 
tory account: you have lost your voice in the 
councils of the Latin Church, and substituted 
articles of religion sanctioned by Act of Parlia- 
ment: nothing then remains for you to do but 
to submit to the authority you have overthrown, 


to ask B poe for your separation, and to be 
received again into the fold you have left.” 
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We could scarcely have expected any other 
reply from Rome, and we could still less have 
expected that this reply should find favour 
in the eyes of the English Unionists. We are, 
uently, not surprised at their turning 
to the Kast in hopes of better success. More 
was to be hoped for from that quarter than 
from Rome. The organization was not so 
compact. There was no central authority. 
There was no claim to infallibility. There 
was not a deadly feud of three centuries’ 
standing to be healed. Might they not hope 
that after all here was a chance of being 
recognised by a Church whose Apostolical 
descent was undoubted, and who had held 
fast all the ancient forms of belief and 
ractice? It is with this objeet that the 
Zastern Church Association arose, and is 
industriously disseminating its publications. 
The one we have before us—Yearnings after 
Unity in the East—is, to say the least, 
peculiar. It tries to make out that, because 
the Metropolitan of Chios is anxious for the 
uvion of the Greek and Armenian Churches, 
the same principles which he applies to that 
union would be applicable to the union of the 
Greek Church with the English. To show 
how absurd this conclusion is, it will only be 
necessary to quote the third condition which 
Gregory proposes for the appointment of a 
Commission :-— : 

No inquiry shall be made concerning the 
validity of the Orders and of the Baptism of the 
Armenians ; because all doubt on this point is a 
contradiction to the design of negotiations with a 
view to the union and reconciliation of Christian 
brethren; * * * for how can we confer with 
men who are’ supposed to be without a priesthood, 
and unbaptized ? 

One would certainly suppose that this would 
be sufficient to settle at once and for ever all 
hopes of negotiation with the Greek Church, 
for certainly all the members of that Church, 
who know anything at all about the matter, 
do believe the English Church to be without a 
priesthood, In other words, the Metroplitan, 
whom our Anglican friend quotes with so much 
na@iveté, intends to say, “we can only confer 
with those whose orders are so undoubtedly 
valid that there can be no possibility of discus- 
sion about them.” How the Eastern Church 
Association can imagine the Church of England 
to be in this position we cannot understand. 
At all events, if they hug this fond delusion, 
Mr. Overbeck does not share it with them, 
and as a member of the Greek Church, and a 
man of more than ordinary learning and re- 
search, he certainly deserves to be heard upon 
the subject. He declares most distinctly that 
the orders of the Anglican Church cannot be 
valid; and although our space forbids us from 
entering into his arguments, there is a great 
show of plausibility about them. But farther 
than this, he considers that even if there were 
no flaw in the Anglican orders, it’ would still 
be impossible to bring about intercommu- 
nion between the two bodies; at all events, 
in the present state of the Knglish establish- 
ment. In one place he distinctly states that so 
long as the English Church is obliged to admit 
to commnnion those who deny baptismal re- 
generation and apostolical succession, it will be 
impossible for the Greek Church to look at 
them in any other light than that of heretics. 
Thus Anglicanism does not seem to get much 
better treatment from the Fast than from 
Rome. But even suppose it did, what would 
be the gain to the English Church? Woulda 
union of living heterodoxy with dead ortho- 
doxy be of much use to the former? Would 
the mixture of Czar-worship and crass igno- 
rance and grovelling superstition, which passes 
for Christianity in Russia, for example, be 
any meereveman) upon the High Church, and 
Low Church, and Broad Church, and easy- 

ing Nothingarianism of the Establishment ? 

e cannot see how. What has the Eastern 
Church done in those countries in which it is 
indigenous that we should endeavour to culti- 
vate it as an exotic? Has it ever devcloped 
any of those glorious charities that have been 
the ornament of Western Christianity ? Has it 


ever gencrated any religious order except those 
lazy Gonteanmtative ” ones that ions away 





an existence of wretched sloth and ignorance, 
supported by a people whom they have 
never tried to raise above the level of 
the brutes? Mr. Overbeck congratulates his 
Church upon never having produced any” 
Jesuits—but even Jesuits have their bright as 
well as their dark side ; and at the worst they 
represent a phrase of powerful concentrated 
energy and self-devotion—an incessant work- 
ing and toiling without any personal wdvan- 
tages. At all events, they represent life, and 
life is better than death, motion is preferable 
to stagnation; and Englishmen, of all people 
in the world, are the least likely to sympathise 
with those who have never done anything at 
all upon the ground that they have done no 
harm, 

As arule, it is a good thing when English- 
men desire union with anything; for it shows 
a reaction against that horrible isolation of 
thought which has been the curse of our 
country for many years. It is always good 
when men begin to be weary of isolation ; but 
at the same time they should be carcful in 
their choice of companions, or the good 
instinct may lead to a very bad result. And 
as with individuals, so with Churches; it is 
not good for them to be alone; but colitude is 
better than bad company. 

The translation of the “Divine Liturgy” 
we hafl with much pleasure. Although 
avowedly written for the use of those English- 
men who wish to assist in the services of the 
Greek Church, it will probably not be of much. 
use for that purpose. For one thing, the pro- 
nunciation is so utterly different that no 
Englishman would be able, for a long time, to 
follow the offices of the Greek Church, how- 
ever well he might be acquainted with the 
language. But as a means of making known 
an ancient and very beautiful liturgy to a 
great number of Englishmen, the work cannot 
be too highly praised. The translation has 
been carefully performed, and the book is 
beautifully got up, the red-letter printing par- 
ticularly, being some of the best we have ever 
seen produced in this country. 








NOVA SCOTIA. 


Confederation considered in [elation to the 
Interests of the Empire. By the Hon. 
Joseph Howe. (Stanford.) 


Newfoundland vy. Confederation. The Petition 
of the Merchants, Traders, Fishermen, and 
other Inhabitants of Newfoundland, 


Nova Scotia vy, Confederation. Petitions from 
Inhabitants of Nova Scotia. 


[‘ is not long ago since we explained the 
views of Messrs. Bolton & Webber with 
respect to the proposed Confederation of 
British North America. That the Canadas 
should be united, and that possibly New 
Brunswick should be added to their border, 
seemed reasonable enough. But Nova Scotia, 
they argued, is, in fact, an island. When 
every other possession has gone from the 
mother country, she will still want islands as 
long as she has any desire to maintain an em- 
pire in or over the seas, and so long as she 
can maintain that empire, she will have the 
power to preserve such island fortresses as 
she may deem necessary. Hence, Nova Scotia 
should be preserved at any cost, and from its 
configuration and natural advantage, that 
cost would be small. The Hon. Mr. Howe 
has now published a pamphlet on the same 
subject. He is rather discursive, and apt to 
press into his service illustrations from the 
history of the United States, which only em- 
barrass his argument. This is also an American 
style, which might have been in fashion years 
back on this side the Atlantic, but is now 
scareely understood. Lord Eldon compared 
some minister to the Beast, but he did not repeat 
the experiment, and to compare Mr. Salt and 
Mr. Brown, of whom scarcely fifty ordinary 
Englishmen have ever heard, to Herod and 
Pilate, smacks too much of pulpit oratory. 
No eloquence and io pen, however, will, 


ever get the English public to trouble them- 
selves about the feuds of, Colonial Governors 
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with their ministries or parliaments; and if 
Canada is determined to be independent, they 
will very soon be equally indifferent whether 
it remains separate from, or is united to, the 
Great Republic. Her Majesty’s sons seem in 
no hurry to place crowns on their heads. Per- 
haps they are too much behind the scenes; or 
they may be influenced by the result of 
Maximilian’s experiment. Mr. Howe’s vatici- 
nations or warnings are not likely to have the 
slightest effect upon thinking people. The 
question of Nova Scotia involves two con- 
siderations: first, is its possession a matter of 
such importance to us as that of Gibraltar or 
Malta? secondly, are we to keep even those 
dependencies against the wishes of the nation- 
alities to whom they more immediately belong, 
and who would certainly obtain them, either 
by force or negotiation, if they were powerful 
enough? There is also a third consideration : 
that whatever justilication there may be for 
retaining such outposts as we have mentioned, 
the country is in no humour to increase the 
number of them. Now the answer to the first 
question must depend very much upon the 
chances of peace betwen England and 
America. So long as that is unbroken, the 
sovereignty of Nova Scotia is of no consequence 
tousasanation. And the contingency of a 
rupture is one which is not at all likely to 
affect the final decision of our Parliament. It 
is very improbab'e even now, and would be still 
more so if we withdrew entirely from the 
Continent. The time is gone by when sen- 
tences lie these are deemed worthy the name 
of reasoning. “In the event of a war with 
France, either Nova Scotia with her 20,000, 
or Newfoundland with her 38,000 hardy sea- 
men, would, if furnished with gun-boats, sweep 
these 10,000 Frenchmen off the ocean in a 
sngle summer, and then come home to guar«! 
the coasts of England till the war is over.’ 
Stitesmen cannot act upon such rhapsodies. 
No man can foresee what or where our dang. r 
would be if we really even went to war with 
France. We provide, though even that is 
doubtful, for the security of our chief arsenals. 
Our very coast fortifications are rather to avcil 
the reproach of inviting an attack from 
some new form of government suddenly 
installed in Paris. Beyond this we cannot 
go. Tall talk of this kind wil only injure 
those who use it. If a colony gets the 
notion that it is indispensable to England, 
the day of its separation draws nigh. Feel- 
ings of indefinite and prospective services are 
no more to be depended upon than those of 
gratitude. Alliances, offensive and defensive 
are out of fashion. They belong to a period 
when war was the rule, and peace the exception. 
Our policy now is based upon an unconscious 
theory of perpetual peace. Weare and always 
shall be unprepared. Events on the Continent 
justify us in this attitude. Italy will no more 
be the theatre fur German gladiators; and 
from united Germany we have nothing to 
fear. A universal disarmament is far more 
likely than a state of chronic suspicion of one's 
neighbours. It may be witty to calculate that 
“should the troops of the new power be 
extended along the land frontier facing the 
United States, they will only be 37 yards 
apart, and may occasionally catch a glimpse 
of each other where the country is not thickly 
wooded,” but Mr. Howe should reflect that his 
moments of gaining the ear of his fellow- 
subjects are very few, and they should be 
employed in speaking to the point. It is not 
likely that Confederation will be forced on 
Nova Scotia, should its representatives object. 
It would be well for them could they separate 
their interests from those of New Brunswick. 
That province must go with the main land. 
Basing itself upon its insular position, being 
careful not to exaggerate its importance, 
seizing favourable opportunities to bring its 
undoubted claims before influential personages, 
Nova Scotia may continue to be anchored 
by the side of the British Isles rather than by 
America, until even to her own inhabitants the 
question may be one rather of pride and 
affection than policy. But the less her 
advocates reproach Ottawa and Quebec the 
better their chance. The seat of Canadian 
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Government must be great and powerful. Hali- 
fax can be after all but a free town, and 
Frankfort has read a lesson to burghers who 
come between conquerors and their prey. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS announce— 
“ Navigation,” by James Pryde, a cheap popular 
treatise for use in Schools and for Seamen ;— 
A new edition of “ Chemistry,’’ by the late George 
Wilson, in which the Old Notation is retained, 
and the New Notation and Nomenclature have 
been added, the whole work revised by Mr, Steven- 
son Macadam ;—and “A Popular Treatise on 
Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs.”’ 


Messrs. Dean & Son put forth a long list, 
chiefly of Juvenile Publications, and including 
“A Scenic Robinson Crusoe,’”’ constructed on an 
entirely new p!an ;— The Flexible-Faced Hearty 
Old Boy, who Looked Always the same in his 
Coloured Picture Transformations”; and many 
other ingenious novelties for the amusement of 
young folks. 


Messrs. Grirritn & Farran have nearly ready 
for publication—“ Nooks and Corners of English 
Life, Past and Present,” by John Timbs ;— 
“Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady,” by 
Charles Bennett ;—“ The Early Start in Life,” by 
E. M. Norris, daughter of Captain Marryat ;— 
“ Casimir, the Little Exile,’ by Miss Peachey ;— 
“ Lucy’s Campaign, a Story of Adventure,” by 
Mary and Catherine Lee ; —“‘ Gerty and May,” by 
the Author of “Granny’s Year Book” ;—* Tales 
of Country Life,” by Frances Freeling Broderip, 
daughter of Thomas Hood ;—* Helen in Switzer- 
land,” by the Honourable Augusta Bethell ;— 
“ The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last,” by 
Emma Davenport ;—“ His Name was Hero,” by 
the Author of “The Grateful Sparrow,” &c. ;— 
“ Nursery Times, or Stories about the Little 
Ones,” by an Old Nurse ;—“ The Surprising Ad- 
ventures of Clumsy Boy Crusoe,”’ by Charles H. 
Ross ;—“ Infant Amusements, or How to Make a 
Nursery Happy,” by W. H. G. Kingston; &c. 
Most of these books will be handsomely illustrated. 


Messrs. A. & C, Biack announce a new edition 
of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” in monthly parts, 
price sixpence---each part containing a complete 
work. ‘The first part will appear on the Ist of 
November ;—also a “Life of the late David 
Roberts, R.A.,” illustrated with etchings and 
pen-and-ink sketches by the Artist. 


Tue Reticiovs Tract Socrery have in pre- 
paration—*“ The Fishers of Derby Haven,” by the 
Author of “ Fern’s Hollow ”’;—** Howson’s Scenes 
from the Life of St. Paul, and their Religious 
Lessons ”;—“ Who giveth Songs in the Night” ? 
— Words of Comfort for the Sorrowing Children 
of God ”’;—* Jonah the Prophet, Lessons on his 
Life,” by Professor Gaussen ; &c. 


Mr. S. W. Partrrince has in the Press--“ The 
Great Pilot and His Lessons,” by Dr. Newton, 
with illustrations ;—also a new edition of “A 
Golden Year and its Lessons of Labour,” by the 
Author of “ Marian Falconer.” 


Messrs. Letts and Messrs. T. J. & J. Samira 
have issued their copious lists of Commercial, 
Professional, Pocket, and Scribbling Diaries for 
1867. Messrs. R. & A. Sutrrapy have also issued 
their lists of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket- 
Books for 1867. 


Messrs. Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper 
announce—*“ Ecclesiastical History, from the Open- 
ing of the Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell,”” in 2 Vols. I. The Church of the 
Civil Wars.— II. The Church of the Common- 
wealth, by John Stoughton, author of “ Spiritual 
Heroes,” &c. ;—* The Family Pen; Memorials, 
Literary and Biographical, of Jane Taylor, and 
other Members of the Ongar Family,” in 2 Vols, by 
the late Isaac Taylor, Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. ;—“ Lamps, Pitchers, and 
Trumpets.” Lectures delivered to Students for 
the Ministry on the Vocation of the Preacher, by 
the Rev. E. Paxton Hood ;—* Memorials of the 
Clayton Family,” in 1 Vel., by the Rev. T. W. B. 
Aveling ;—The First Issue of “The Christian 
Year-Book,”’ an Annual Review of the Position 
of Christianity and the Progress of Christian 
Effort ;—‘‘ The Book of Praises,” being the Book 
of Psalms according to the Authorized Version, 
with Notes original and selected, by the late 
William Henry Alexander, in 1 Vol., cr. 8vo ;— 
“Washed Ashore; or, the Tower of Stormont Bay,” 
a Story for the Young, by William H G. Kingston, 
author of “Peter the Whaler,” &c. ;—* Violet 
Vaughan,” by the Author of “ Thorncroft Hall,’ 











&e. ;—The New Volume of “ Old Merry’s Annual 
for Boys and Girls,” illustrated ;— The First 
Volume of “The Pulpit Analyst,” Edited by 
Joseph Parker, D.D., containing contributions 
from Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D., Rev. Professor 
Alfred Newth, Rev. Enoch Mellor, M.A., Robert 
Ferguson, LL.D., Rev. H. W. Parkinson, Rev. 
George Gilfillan, M.A., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, 
Rev. John Ross, Rev. Professor T. D. Hall, M.A., 
Rev. Watson Smith, &c,, &c. ;- and “ The Con- 
gregational Year-Book for 1867.” 


Mr. Harpwicke’s list includes—* On Diseases 
of the Stomach,” by Dr. Habershon ;—* Osteology 
for Students,” by Mr. Arthur Trehern Norton ;— 
the second portion of ‘“ Trousseau’s Clinical 
Medicine,” by Dr. Bazire ;—‘* Complications of 
Parturition,’ by Dr. J. Hall Davis ;—“* On 
Malignant Cholera,” by Dr. Crisp ;—* On Diseases 
of the Joints,’ by Mr. Holmes Coote ;—“ The 
Prescribers and Dispensers’ Vade Mecum,” by Mr. 
A. J. Croley ;—“ On Localised Electrisation,” from 
the French of Ducheune, by Mr. J. N. Radcliffe ;— 
“The Remains of the late Hugh Falconer,”’ 
edited by Dr. Murchison ;—the Sixth Volume of 
“English Botany,” edited by Mr, J. Syme ;—*“ In 
the Plain and on the Mountain,’’ by Charles 
Boner ;—* The Autographic Album,” by Mr. L. B. 
Phillips ;—“ A Synopsis of Heraldry,” by C. N. 
Elvin ;—“ A Guide for Parents in the Choice of 
Schools and Colleges,” by Herbert Fry ;—“ The 
Book of Knots,” an illuminated work by the 
author of “ The Changed Cross ;”-—‘ Report of 
the Nottingham Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion ;” &c., &c. 








CorRRESPONDENCE. 





CELTS IN IRELAND. 
To the Ediior of Tur Reaper. 


Sir,—I am quite of accord with “G. H. K.” as 
to the precise meaning of the term “ to Hell or to 
Connaught ” — that the Catholics of the other 
three provinces were given the option of accepting 
the Reformation or retiring beyond the Shannon, 
neither have Iany doubt that some Catholics of 
Anglo blood preferred Connaught to the Reforma- 
tion, but I do reject, as monstrous and unfounded, 
the assertion that anything like a large number of 
the reluctant emigrants were, or could have been, 
other than native Irish by blood and race. 

Where could the large proportion of Anglo- 
Trish Catholics, which is necessary to “G. H. K.’s” 
theory, have come from? When Elizabeth as- 
cended the throne of England, the number of 
persons in Ireland of English descent was com- 
paratively very small, even within the Dublin 
“ale.” From the first, most of the Anglo-Irish, 
with the Butlers of Ormond at their head, accepted 
the Reformation, and from that period downwards, 
it must be allowed on all hands, that such English 
colonisation or “ planting ”’ as took place, was en- 
tirely Protestant, and Protestant of the most. ultra 
description. Consequently, edicts of Elizabeth and 
subsequent sovereigns banishing persistent Catho- 
lics into Connaught would almost exclusively 
affect the native Irish. Tothe present day we may 
see how finely the original line was drawn between 
Protestantism and the English on the one hand, 
and Catholicism and the Irish on the other. In 99 
cases out of a hundred, where an Irishman bears 
an Anglo name, he is a Protestant ; and in quite 
the same proportion he is a Catholic if he bears a 
genuine Irish name. The Desmonds were the 
only Anglo-Irish family of any note who (pro- 
bably from rivalry with the Butlers) rejected the 
Reformation, and they were altogether sustained 
in their opposition by the Irish chiefs, priests, and 
people, as the records of the Geraldine wars show. 
I may well, therefore, wonder where “ G. H. K.” 
gets that vast body of Anglo-Irish Catholics, who, 
suffering for conscience sake, retired into Con- 
naught in such numbers as to make Anglo blood 
predominate in that province. 

“G. H. K.” is thus thrown back upon the pre- 
Reformation Anglo-Normans, and these, I admit, 
did influence the population of Connaught to a 
preceptable, and not a purely imaginary extent. 
But this influence must not be over-rated. An 
Anglo-Norman adventurer, with a score or so of 
men of his own kindred or race, backed up by a 
little army of Irish kerns, might turn an O’Conor, 
an O’Flyn, or an O'Kelly out of his castle, and 
plant the name of Burke, Birmingham, Power, or 
De Courcey in Connaught, but surely this is very 
far from changing the whole blood and breed of 
the province from Irish to Anglo. 

e extent to which those Anglo-Norman Con- 
querors influenced the population of Connaught, 
might be estimated, not only by Mr. Beddoe’s simple 
and sensible plan, but also by a reference to any 
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record of Connaught names, about the time of 
Elizabeth,’ or (as I have endeavoured to prove 
above) after that time there could have been no 
enforced emigration of Anglo-Irish into Connaught 
worth speaking of. I find some such record in the 
satires cf Aenghus Ruadh (a remote relative of my 
own, by the way, and a consummate rascal), who, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, made a tour through 
Ireland, for the purpose of satirising the Irish and 
Anglo-Irish families, at the instance of Sir Peter 
Carew. In his book on Connaught, he alludes to 
the O’Rodys, Macreynolds, O’Conors, O’Rourkes, 
O’Maddens, O’Kelleys, MacDermots, Maguires, 
O’Shaugnesseys, O’Flyns, and other undoubted 
Irish families of some importance in his time, 
On the other hand, the only Anglo-Irish families 
he finds it worth while to satirise are the 
Clanricardes, the Jennings, and one or two other 
branches of the original Burkes. 

Granting that Ruadh’s record is far from perfect, 
it must be admitted that, from its object and inten- 
tion, it is perfectly impartial as regards the question 
between “G. H. K.” and myself; and it may fairly 
be assumed that omission on one side are counter- 
balanced by omissions on the other. It may thus 
be regarded as supplying a fair sample of the 
prevailing names in Connaught at the time of 
Elizabeth, and it is therefore conclusively against 
“G. H. K.’s” theory. 

But allow me to enter upon broader grounds in 
refutation of the assertions of “G. H. K.” I will 
say that there never has been anything that could 
be called an English emigration into Ireland— 
i. é., an emigration which at all approached a 
“swamping ” of the native blood of the island, as 
“G. H. K.” makes out was the case with respect to 
Connaught. Social existence in England, even in 
pre-Elizabethan times, was something so very supe- 
rior to life in Ireland, that there was litt'e inducement 
(as, indeed, there is now) for people to emigrate 
from the former to the latter country—to live in 
the midst of such hardships as the poet Spenser 
endured, for example; and hold (then) almost 
worthless lands on the tenure of periodical hard 
knocks, burnings, and raidings. Now, surely, if 
Leinster, Munster, and Ulster—the three most 
fertile, settled, and accessible provinces of Ireland 
—were so little affected in blood and race by the 
infilteration of Englishry as we find them to be at 
the present day, how can we expect Connanght — 
the wildest, least tempting, and most remote of the 
provinces—to have been so thoroughly Anglicised 
as “ G. H. K.” maintains ? 

And what are the facts with regard to Connaught 
as admitted, more or less, by “ G. H. K.” him- 
self? The prevalence of strictly Irish names and 
manners, the superior vitality of the old Irish 
language, and the general acknowledgment that 
Connaught is an Ireland within Ireland, and her 
people Irish of the Irish. Those are just the con- 
ditions we may look for from a knowledge of the 
history of the country ; but “G. H. K.,” in sup- 
port of his favourite theory, will have it that they 
arise from other and very enweeiea Saar 
stances, amongst others, that the English inhabi- 
tants of some parts of Connanght neglected their 
original language, and took entirely to speaking 
Irish, while the real Irish of other parts abandoned 
their mother tongue, and commenced the use of 
English! (Sec sixth paragraph of his letter.) 
I do not think I need further combat a oney 
which depends upon such highly imp 
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SCIENCE. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
REPORTS. 
Report of the Rainfall Committee.* 


The Report mentioned one striking result de- 
duced from the Rotherham observations by Mr. 
Baxendell, viz., that the rain fell at a mean 
angular deviation from the vertical of 55° in April, 
52° in May, and 36° in June, the mean of the 
entire series (not the mean of the monthly means) 
being 42° 13’. A short outline of the rainfall in 
the last two years was followed by details of the 
mode in whieh Mr. Symons has been enabled to 
draw up tables and diagrams illustrating approzi- 
mately the fluctuations in the amount of rain year 
by year for nearly 150 years. 


Report of the Committee on Electrical Standards.t 


The object of the committee was to obtain the 
best standards, and to put those standards into 
some tangible form. ‘The matter was not confined 
to gentlemen in their laboratories, but it was one 
of great commercial importance, and he, Mr. 
Jenkin, considered it to be a very desirable thing 
that the committee should be re-elected.—Mr. 
Brook thought it exceedingly necessary that the 
standard should be one that would be easily re- 
producible—such, for instance, as distilled mer- 
eury.—Mr. Jenkin replied, that mercury had 
already to a certain extent been brought to bear 
by the committee, 


Report on Isomeric Alcohols.t 
Report on the Synthesis of certain Organic Acids.§ 


The author detailed the difficulties which had 
been encountered in getting an unexceptionable 
specimen of a normal Heryl-alcohol. He had 
tried the synthetical method which is commonly 
admitted by chemists, and found that that portion 
of it due to Mendius is quite satisfactory, whilst 
the part due to Hofmann fails. A modification of 
the method was proposed by the author. 


Report of the Lunar Committee on the Mappin 
of the Moon. “stn 


The author, after alluding to the former report 
at Birmingham, proceeded to notice the work 
which had been done in the interim. It was, in 


* This Re was read by Mr. G. J. Symons in Section A. 
t This Report was read by Mr. Fleming Jenkin, F.R.S., in 








the first instance, proposed to construct an outline 
map of the moon’s surface, 75 inches in diameter, 
every object entcred on the register to b2 inserted 
in the map, and an outline map of that size was 
exhibited to the section at Birmingham; but in 
consequence of some remarks by the President on 
that occasion (Professor Phillips), it had been de- 
termined to construct an outline map of 100 inches 
in diameter, and Mr. Birt has now 30 superficial 
degrees of the moon’s surface completed on that 
scale, and exhibited also an enlargement to the 
seale of 400 inches. In noticing the progress of 
this department, the author laid stress upon the 
materials available, particularly well-determirned 
positions of the first order and existing photo- 
graphs, Of the latter, only one, that by Mr. Warren 
Delarue, in October, 1865, enlarged to 10 inches 
in diameter, was accurately available, the time of 
its taking being so near that of mean libration. 
In mapping on this scale, Mr, Birt has commenced 
with the lower right quadrant of the visible moon; 
but over this area there are only 23 points of the 
first order for triangulation, which have been in- 
serted with the utmost care and accuracy, the 
greatest error being only 8-10,000th of the moon’s 
semi-diameter. Amongst the forms issued by the 
committee last year was one (No. 2) for aiding the 
formation of a catalogue of Junar objects by sym- 


_bolising them, so that by means of these signs 


each parallelogram of five degrees of latitude and 
five of longitude is distinguished by a special 
symbol. Every object discernible in the photo- 
graph of October 4th has been carefully measured 
and inserted in quadrant IV.; and still further, a 
drawing of the tints of the ground markings indi- 
cating the reflective power of the surface only, was 
submitted to the meeting. This drawing permits 
of a useful comparison of the features of full-moon 
with earlier or later phases. Among the results 
thus obtained by Mr. Birt, we may note that two 
prominent rays of the familiar crater, Tycho, which 
are best seen at full-moon, are found by their 
aspects under other phases to be ranges of high 
land, in some places much broken, and in others 
rising into rocky eminences, This illustrated 
another point of importance in the construction of 
these maps—namely, that many important objects 
are, from the nature of the illumination, not dis- 
tinguishable at full-moon, and therefore can be 
only inserted in proper position on the maps by 
measuring on photographs taken at other phases, 
or by personal observation. 


Report on Luminous Meteors.* 


This Report is chiefly interesting from the fact 
that the spectroscope has been brought to bear on 
meteors for the first time. The coming November 
meteoric shower is expected to be a very interesting 
one, and the charts of radiant points will be com- 
pleted in time for use on that occasion. The 
spectroscopes were directed towards meteors on the 
10th of August last, and seventeen spectra were 
observed. For this purpose, Mr. Browning had 
constructed three binocular spectroscopes on a plan 
approved by the Committee. No difficulty was 
found in mapping the course of the meteors in the 
spectroscope by the stars, of which a whole con- 
stellation—as, for example, the seven stars of Ursa 
major—can be seen in the instrument at a glance. 
The spectra of the meteoric nuclei were seen dis- 
tinctly in a few cases only. They were commonly 
hidden by the light of the streak when that was 
yellow, and presented highly-coloured and con+ 
tinuous spectra, like the spectrum of white-hot 
solid matter when the streak was greyish white. 
A beiter night for observing nucleus spectra wili 
be the 12th of December, when meteors leaving no 
trains are for the most part very brilliant. The 
observations of the August meteors appear to 
indicate the existence of an extraordinary amount 
of sodium vapour. As it is difficult to suppose 
that the vapour of the metal sodium already exists 
in any sensible quantity at the confines of the 
atmosphere, it must manifestly be brought into the 
atmosphere by the meteors themselves from with- 
out, so as to be deposited by them in their flight 
in the luminous trains that mark theif course. 
The nucleus is, therefore, probably a fragment of 
mineral matter, of which sodium is one of the 
chemical ingredients. 


Report of the Committee On the Resistance of 
Water to Floating and Immersed Bodies. t 


The Report gave the results of 220 experiments, 
with two models, four feet in length. The Com- 
mittee have deferred for the present deducing any 
general laws of resistance ; but Professor Rankine 
stated that the results of the experiments led to 
the following general conclusions :—Ist. That 
agreeably to what was previously known of the 
behaviour of small bodies at low speeds, the 


Report was read by Mr. J. Glaisher in Section A. 
Professor Rankine in Section G. 
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resistance increased on the whole somewhat more 
slowly than as the square of the velocity. 2nd. 
That when the velocity went beyond the maximum 
velocity suited to the length of the model, as ascer- 
tained by Mr. Scott Russell’s well known rules, 
the resistance showed a tendency to increase at a 
more rapid rate. 3rd. In all cases the resistance 
seemed to be much more nearly proportionate to 
the mean girth than to the midship section. 4th. 
The resistance of model A when totally immersed 
to its own depth was almost exactly double of its 
resistance at the same speed when half immersed, 
5th. The resistance of model B when immersed to 
about three and a half times its own depth, was 
sensibly more than double its resistance when half 
immersed. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
this report, Mr. Bailey and Admiral Belcher 
having spoken with disapproval of hollow lines or 
wave-lines at the bows of sea-going vessels, Pro- 
fessor Rankine pointed out that the wave-line 
theory consisted of two branches, one relating to 
the form of the bows, the other to the relation 
between the length of the vessel and the speed at 
which she was propelled through the water. He 
did not attach much weight to the hollow bow, but 
thought that much was to be said in favour of the 
theory that the length should have a certain 
relation to the speed. 


Report of the Committee appointed to Investigate 
the Alum Bay Leaf-Bed.* 


The author went down to Alum Bay last Sep- 
tember with Mr. Keeping, and remained there 
during the working to note the appearance of the 
leaves when first turned up. In the majority of 
instances, not only the outline, but the venation, 
even the most delicate, is at first clearly visible, 
though a few hours’ exposure to the air almost 
obliterates the more delicate marks. A washing 
with a solution of isinglass often preserves them— 
indeed, in some instances it brings them out even 
more sharply, but unfortunately it often fails. 
There are some specimens on which I partly traced 
the venation with pencil as soon as they were 
exposed. Now, after an interval of ten months, 
they are so faded that the part not pencilled is 
hardly, if at all, to be made out. It is much to be 
regretted. that there is a difficulty in preserving the 
specimens, and we shall be very glad to receive 
suggestions for their treatment. All our speci- 
mens have had the usual isinglass wash, which 
somewhat obscures the character of the surface of 
the leaves. In a fortnight the Committee suc- 
‘ceeded in obtaining a good collection, numbering 
altogether some 470 specimens. ‘The leaves are, 
on the whole, well preserved, but the bed in one 
part yielded forms so indistinctly marked as to be 
almost worthless. The author would use the word 
“form ” where “species ” is now universally em- 
ployed. “Species” is applicable only to the 
entire plant ; “form” is applicable to individual 
leaves. Dr. Mitchell exhibited photographs and 
drawings of some of the larger and more striking 
leaves ; among them some fine compound leaves 
formerly only supposed to occur from isolated 
leaflets found ; also some fine Aralias, Dryandras 
[or Myricas}, Tarites, Ficus, Laurus, etc., and 
two curious forms supposed to be cones, with other 
new leaves. 


Professor Ramsay asked if any of these were 
identical with the remains found at Bovey Tracey ? 


Dr. MitrcHett replied that certainly some were, 
but the majority were not. 


Professor Ramsay said we have here from the 
Eocene of Alum’ Bay, some forms identical with 
those from the Miocene of Bovey Tracey. This 
should be a caution not to consider beds to be of 
identical age merely from the identity of a few of 
their fossils. 


Preliminary Report on the Chemical Nature of 
Cast Iron t¢ 


Second Report on the Geol of St. David's 
Puls ted 


Second Report on the Fossil Crustacea.§ 


Report on Dredging among the Hebrides, mith 
regard to Geological Considerations.§ 


Second Report on the Maltese Caves.|| 


Supplementary Report of Experiments with 
Entozca.** 





* This report was read by Mr. W. S. Mitchell in Section C. 
t This Report was read by Mr. A. Matthiesen in Section B. 
t This Report was read by Mr. H. Hicks and Mr. J. W. 
Salter in Section C. 
This Report was read by Mr. H. Woodward in Section C. 
This Report was read by Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys in Sec- 
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On the Statistics of the General Hospital, near 
Nottingham, by Mr. J. White. 


This is a sequel to the paper read before the 
British Medical Association in 1852. The paper 
was divided into eight parts, the first showing the 
sex and diseases of the patients, During ten years 
there had been admitted 6,936 males and 4,880 
females, being 100 males to 71°3 females, the figures 
agreeing with the returns from 15 other institutions. 
The returns of 10 London hospitals gave 100 to 
75°7. The disproportion of diseases in one or two 
particular instances was very striking, 131 males 
and 229 females being admitted for diseases of the 
digestive organs, which he attributed to the seden- 
tary occupations of the female population employed 
in lace and hosiery trades. For diseases of the 
eye there were 114 males and 181 females, the dis- 
proportion being caused by numbers of cases of 
scrofulous opthalmia and affections of the optic 
nerve through close work in mending and embroi- 
dering lace. In the second part, referring to the 
ages of patients, the number admitted for burns 
and scalds was 270, there being of these 201 under 
12 years of age, consisting of 67 boys and 134 girls. 
These injuries were almost invariably received in 
the absence of their parents, the nature of the em- 
ployment either taking the mother from home or 
preventing her attending to household duties. 
Within the last ten years 484 males and 410 
femajes were admitted labouring under diseases of 
the lungs, and of these 602 were between the ages 
of 15 and 30, the great proportion being 20 years 
and upwards. The ages from 30 to 40 yield the 
greatest number of deaths. The 3rd table referred 
to the duration of illness before entering the hos- 
pital, and the fourth to the time each patient 
remained there. The 5th indicated the result of 
treatment, according to which there were, of the 
11,846 admissions, 649 deaths, or about 5} per 
cent.; 111 died of fever, 63 of diseases of the heart 
and dropsy, 130 of diseases of the lung, and 150 of 
accidents, including burns and scalds. The rate of 
mortality was below that of the London hospitals, 
and low as compared with provincial infirmaries. 
The 6th table classified the occupations of those 
admitted into the hospitals, from which it appeared 
that of the 6,936 males, 4,121 were engaged in 
the manufacture of hosiery and lace, and of the 
4,880 females, 2,013 were similarly occupied, Of 
the accidents, there were more from the collieries 
and caused by threshing machines requiring 
serious operations than from the whole of the 
manufacturing population. The 7th table gave 
the admissions, the number being greatest from 
November to June, and smallest from July to 
October. It was very curious to notice that the 
approach of the fair and races, or of any holiday, 
had the effect of diminishing the number of 
patients, To these tables were appended some 
statistics of the hospital extending over the last 35 
years, showing the stay of the patients, the cost of 
food, medicine, instruments, appliances, and other 
particulars. 

[ This paper was read in Section F.] 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PaysicAt 
ScrENcE. 

On Certain Phenomena which presented them- 
selves in Connexion with the Atlantic Cable, by 
Mr. C. F. Varley. 

The author described the phenomena as ex- 
amples of “ Magneto-Electric Momentum,” and he 
alluded to an experiment of Professor Henry, 
whose deductions his experience had confirmed. 

On a New Method of Testing Electric Resistance, 
by Mr. C. F. Varley. 

In 1860, Professor Thomson and Mr. Fleming 
Jenkin invented a method of obtaining exact sub- 
divisions of the potential of a voltaic battery. 
Professor Thomson has recently succeeded in 
making reflecting electrometers of such sensibility 
that they will give 200 scale divisions for a variation 
of potential equal to one cell of Daniell’s battery. 
In testing the Atlantic Cable this electrometer was 
used in the following way at Valentia, to get the 
potential of the ship’s magnetism. The one pole 
of the electrometer was connected with the cable, 
and the other one with the slide, and by running 
it up and down the exact potential of the cable was 
measured. There were in the main slide 100 
coils of 1,000 units each, and it became n 
to sub-divide these again 100 times to get sufficient 
accuracy. Some difficulty presented itself in 
getting a method for sub-dividing these coils, and 
the author described his method of effecting this 

urpose, By these means Professor Thomson has 
boon able to introduce a simple method of 
testing, on the Wheatstone Balance system. 


The battery is connected permanently to the 
vad 
is 


main slide, so that a current is always 
through it. Its resistance, 100,000 ohmads, 

that no sensible elevation of temperature is pro- 
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duced. The current is also passed into the cable 
through a definite resistance, R. At the junction 
between the end of the cable and the resistance R 
a key is attached, which is connected by either the 
reflecting electrometer ora reflecting galvanometer 
with the slides. ‘The position is sought upon the 
slide which has precisely the same potential as that 
of the cable at the point where it joins the resist- 
ance R. If now the potential of the battery be 
represented by p, and the resistance of the junction 
of the cable with R be represented by p', and if 
the two portions of the coil necessary to balance 
this potential be » and m, it will be evident, on 
the principle of the Wheatstone Balance, that 
n:m::K: cable x (thecable resistance). ‘Thus, 
then, the resistance R. being known, p and p' being 
known, and the resistance or position on the slide 


| noted, the resistance of the cable is accurately 


obtained. 
On a Property of Surfaces of the Second Order, 
by Professor H. J. S. Smith. 


On Meteoric Showers considered with Peference 
to the Motion of the Solar System, by Professor 


Hennessy. 


Remarks on a New Telemeter; a New Polari- 
meter; a New Polarising Microscope; and various 
Spectroscopes, by Mr. M, Hofmann. 


On a New Anemometer, by Mr. L. Casella, 


On Tables of Pairs of Stars for the Approsi- 
mate Finding of the Meridian, by Professor 
Rankine. 


Determination of the Mechanical Equivalent of 
the Thermal Unit by Experiments on the Heat 
Evolved by Electric Currents, by Mc. J. P. Joule. 


On Certain Errors in the received Equivalent of 
the Metre, &c., by Mr. F. P. Fellows. 


Section B.—Cremicat ScieNcE. 


On the Action of Chlorine on Amylene, by Dr. 
Baner. 


On some Phenomena connected with the Melting 
and Solidifying of Wax, by Mr. C. Tomlinson. 


Mr. A, W. Williamson, F.R.S., who had suc- 
ceeded the President in the chair, was glad to have 
heard the paper, for he thought, if there was one 
point im which they wanted information, it was 
upon the spontaneous movem ent of substances. 


“ Sur le Spectre de ’ Atmosphere Terrestre et 
Celui de la Vapour d'eau,’ by Dr. Jannsen. 


The author recorded some very interesting ex- 
periments on the spectra of steam. In his experi- 
ments he employed an iron tube, thirty-seven 
metres long, filled with steam, of a pressure of 
seven atmospheres,’ ‘Ihe light was obtained from 
sixteen gas-jets. The spectrum showed five dark 
bands, of which two well marked answered to D 
and A (Friunhofer), and reminded the observer of 
the solar spectrum seen in the same instrament 
towards sunset. According to the first comparisons 
made between the spectrum of steam and that of 
solar light it appeared that the group A of Friiun- 
hofer, B (in great part at least), the group C, two 
groups between C and D, are due to the aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere. The experiment gave 
another interesting result. The spectrum was very 
dark at the violet end, and brilliant in the red and 
yellow, showing that aqueous vapour is very trans- 
parent to the latter rays, and suggesting that it will 
appear orange-red by transmission, and redder 
according to the thickness of the layer. This 
result, the author states, requires to verified 
with care, but if established, he says, it will explain 
the redness always observed at sunrise and sunset. 
M. Jannsen hopes soon to be in a position to pro- 
nounce upon the existence or non-existence of 
aqueous vapour in the atmospheres of the planets 
and other stars, At present he is only able to say 
that it is not present in the atmosphere of the 
sun, 


“ Sur une Spectroscope a Vision Directe,”’ by 
Dr. Jannsen, 


Professor Tyndall said he had used a small 
spectroscope as mentioned by Dr. Jannsen in his 
ascents in Switzerland. He had made observations 
on glaciers of snow, and dark lines had been shown 
in the solar spectrum, which Dr. Jannsen had 
proved were aquarious vapours. 


On the Nature and Properties of Ozone and Ant- 
ozone demonstrated experimentally, by Professor J. 
McGauley. 


The Professor complained of his paper having 
been driven to the last day, stating that he felt it 
to be a great hardship, after having devoted so 
much time and attention to the subject. He then 
began to read his r, and explain some instru- 
ments which he exhibited before the section; but 
the reading was not completed. : 
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the Purification of Terrestrial drinking 
Waters by ate y we te of Alumina, by Mr. A. 
Bird. 


In a very few words the author showed by his 
how water, and what sort of water, could be 
rified by alumina, and, at the rising of the sec- 
on, he exhibited his water-barometer, and made 
two or three experiments upon it to the satisfaction 
of those who witnessed them. The Popular Science 
Review for October questions the accuracy of Mr. 
Bird’s assertion, that the tersulphate removes all 
the organic matter from water. “ When it is 
added to water which contains much organic 
colouring matter, it throws down this latter; but 
we doubt that its purifying action extends beyond 
this.” 

On the Muscular Force of Animals, by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, F.R.S. 

The author explained very clearly the different 
views of the subject laid down by Franklin and 
Baron Liebig. He gave the results of experiments 
which had been tried with feeding rats and dogs 
for a considerable time on meat totally free from 
fat, showing that nitrogenous substances could be 
made into muscular force. With regard to the 
amount of nitrogenous matter naturally consumed 
in food, it appeared that in the fare of soldiers of 
all countries the amount was 4°2 oz. for each man. 
The ordinary amount of work that a soldier per- 
formed might be estimated as raising 48,000 kilo- 
metres to the height of a metre. There had been 
much more done by the soldier, more especially 
during the late Prussian war and the forced 
marches of Sherman. The author of the paper 
then proceeded to describe the course of training 
pursued by the Cambridge, Oxford, and Hull boat- 
racing crews. In the discussion that followed, Dr. 
Edward Smith contended—1. That there was no 


pried facie ground for the division of foods by | 


ebig into heat-formers and flesh-formers, since 


the latter contain carbon and hydrogen like the | 


former, which must be available for the production 
of heat. 2. That his experiments, as well as those 
of Voit, had proved conclusively that the emission 
of nitrogen was no measure of muscular waste, since 


urea scarcely at all increased. 3. That the emis- 
sion of carbonic acid is the true measure of muscu- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lar action, since he had proved in 1860 that the | 


finger could not be kept in motion without increas- | 


the emission of that product, and the emission 
increased as the exertion increased. He had in 
the same year called attention to this as the true 


measure of muscular action, and was the first to | 


do so. 4, That whilst the experiments quoted by 
Professor Frankland went to show that the con- 
sumption of carbon and hydrogen was the source 
of muscular power—those of Fick and Wislicenus 
—were inconclusive, there was much reason to 





Sir R. Mcurcnison observed that it might, 
indeed, be justly termed a new discovery. The 
beds here might be of small extent, but they were 
always rich in fossils; the great point, however, 
was their identification here with those extending 
over the European Continent, and even with Asia. 


On Eight Years’ Researches in Asia Minor, by 
M. de Tchihatchef. 


It appeared from the paper that its most enter- 
prising author had journied over twenty-one 
thousand miles in rambling to and fro over the 
classic regions of Asia Minor, occupying himself, 
year after year, in observations, including, we might 
almost say, every department of scientific research, 
hotanising on the surface and exploring below 
geologically. In every branch of observation most 
valuable additions had been made to previous 
knowledge respecting these ancient and beautiful 
districts, the full peculiarities of which are to be 
laid before the public in a voluminous work. The 
paper, from its extent, and the multiplicity of its 
details, scarcely admitted of condensation ; but we 
may observe that these extensive and long-pro- 
tracted journeys were made by M. de Tchihatchef 
at his own expense entirely. 


Oa Petroleum and Bitumen in the Valley of 
Pescara, by Professor Ansted. 


The author described the intermittent discharges 
of petroleum, and large deposits of bitumen in the 
valley of Pescara, Italy. He observed that the 
rocks near the valley were limestones, overlying 
shales, the limestones being much broken, but 
more or less horizontal, and the shales nearly 
vertical. The limestones were cavernous, and 
bitumen exuded freely from the exposed faces, 
wherever there were cracks, springs of water 
issuing in abundance during part of the year. A 
couple of miles south of the valley, there were 
water courses, and from openings in the rock 
below, large bodies of water sometimes, issued when 
rain had fallen, water mixed with much petroleum 
coming out of one. When the Professor visited 
the spot, he saw about 1,500 gallons of the liquid 
collected in two days, of which, perhaps 1,000 


with the most severe exertion the excretion of allons would be available petroleum, yielding 


valuable light, heavy oils, and asphalte in distilla- 
tion. At Letto, in an area of five miles radius 
there were enormous deposits of bitumen and 
much sulphur, and, on careful distillation, the 
bitumen yielded, on an average, 55 gallons of 
crude oil to the ton. 


On the Island of St. John, in the Red Sea 
(The Ophiodes of Strabo), by Dr. Beke. 

On the Mincene Fora of North Greenland, by 
Professor Oswald Heer. 


Observations on, and Additions to, the List of 
Fossils found in the Boulder Clay of Caithness, 


| N.B., by Mr. C. W. Peach. 


at all times dependent upon the excretion of water | 
by the kidneys, and must in these experiments | 
have been lessened during exertion by the fact of | 


much of the fluid passing out by the skin and so 
much less by the kidneys ; because no accurate 
basis of comparison was obtained; and because 
the duration of the whole enquiry was too short. 


On a Phosphatic Deposit in the Lower Green 
Sand of Bedfordshire, by Mr. J. F. Walker. 


On the Assay of Coal, &c., for Crude Paraffin 
Oil, by Mr. J: @ onela® fi ; a 


On the Poisonous Nature of Crude ey ow Ou, 
} ish, by 


Section C.—Groroer. 
On the Discovery of Ancient Trees below the 
Surface of the Land at the Western Dock, now 
being Constructed at Hull, by Dr. Foster, of Hull. 


The paper stated, that at a depth of 40 feet below 
the level of the adjoining land, trees (almost 
entirely of oak) are to be met with in all positions, 
and are still in situ, having been broken off within 
three feet of the root, Some were of gigantic size. 
These trees could not be less than 3,000 years old. 

The Presrpent remarked that the trees no doubt 
found were portions of a submerged forest. 

On the Occurrence of Rhetic Beds near Gains- 
borough, by Mr. F. M. Burton. 
author identified the deposits in quéstion 

lich used to be classed with Lias rocks) with 
Rheetic beds of the Continent, and the observa- 
tions are of much value, as 


s 


| 





Section D.—Broroey. 


On the Distribution of Mosses in Great Britain 
and Ireland as affecting Geography and the Geo- 
logical History of the present Flora, by the Rev. 
H, B. Tristram, 


The’ paper touched uvon the probability that at 
some remote period there existed a land communi- 
cation between Ireland and Spain, an opinion 
founded upon the fact that there are a number of 
plants peculiar to the south-west corner of Ireland, 
which are found there but not in Great Britain, 
while they belong properly to the Spanish flora. 
Several lists of mosses were also given, and a com- 
parison made of the relative heights at which Alpine 
plants grow in Scotland and on the Alps, and the 
conclusion drawn, that owing to the influence of the 
Gulf stream, the most northern parts of Scotland 
did not produce Alpine plant, or but rarely, while 
even those plants growing on the highest inland 
mountains were sensibly affected by its influence, 
and, in many instances, in a dwindling state. A 
few remarks were offered by the reader on some 
researches of his own, on the border land of 
England and Scotland, relative to the respective 
heights at which the Pinus sylvestris flourished, 
and the discussica then dropped. 


On the Marine Flore and Fauna of North Devon 
and Cornwall, by 3. Gwyn Jeffreys. 

On Dredging in the Mersey and the Hebrides, 
by Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys. 


The principal results arrived at in these papers 
were that the depths at which plants and animals 
were found did not necessarily affect their colour, 
that animal life extended lower than vegetable, and 
consequently those animals that lived on animal 
food lower than those which lived on vegetable 


food. In the case of one of these species of 
Molluses, the President s that it was 
probable that the creature li on the surface of 
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in which state we obtained it. This was borne out 
by the remarks of another speaker. 


On the Systematic Position of the Prong-horn 
(Antilocapra Americana), by Dr. P. L. Sclater. 


This animal had been classed with the Bovine, 
but in reality belonged to the Cervidax, as the 
author demonstrated by the nature of its horns, 
the shedding of which had been watched by Mr. 
Bartlett, of the Zoological Gardens, London, and 
by Dr. Canfield, in America. A skull of the 
animal was exhibited with the horns attached to it, 
in the state they were just before being shed. The 
President remarked upon the division of the 
Ruminactia made by Dr. Schlater. 


Ona Remarkable Mode of Gestation in an Un- 
described Species of Arines, by Mr. W. Turner. 


The male of this fish, it appears, carries the ova, 
as soon as they have been deposited by the females, 
in its mouth until such time as the young fry are 
able to shift for themselves. Specimens were ex- 
hibited in jars. 

Dr. LAYARD stated, as custodian of the Museum 
of the Cape of Good Hope, he had heard of a 
species of fish which grew to the size of two 
hundred pounds, which hatched its young in a 
similar way. 

On the Food and Economical Value of British 
Butterflies, by Mr. O. Groom Napier. 


On the Causes of the Variation in the Eggs of 
British Birds, by Mr. O. Groom Napier. 


The first of these papers provoked a discussion, 
and amongst those who took part in it were Dr. 
Davy, Dr. Largen, and Mr. Stainton. 


On the Structure of the Ovarian Ovum of Gas- 
terosteus Leiurus, by Dr. Ransom. 


On the Question, Whether Carbonate of Lime 
erists in an Amorphous or Crystalline State in the 


Egg-shells of Birds, by Dr. John Davy. 


The author gave his observations, which led him 
to conclude that the condition was amorphous. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Charles 
Stewart, of Plymouth, maintained that the polaris- 
cope revealed a crystalline structure in what Dr. 
Davy regarded as amorphous particles. 


Remarks on the Rhizopoda of the Hebrides, by 
Henry B. Brady, F.L.S. 


The author presented a few points concerning 
the Foraminifera contained in Mr. Jeffrey’s dredg- 
ings in the Hebrides. He proposed merely to 
touch on the subject, leaving details to a future 

aper, when he should have had time to conclude 
his examination of the material. Of the total 
number of species and tolerably permanent varieties 
hitherto numbered in the British fauna—which 
might be regarded as 121 — seventy-six hav 
occurred in the Hebrides dredgings. In addition 
to these, a new Lagena, having an acerose surface 
and spiral ornament round the neck, had been 
found, which he proposed to call LZ. Jeffreysii. A 
specimen of Lagena crenata, P. and J., hitherto 
only known as a Tertiary fossil, and Z. gracillima, 
Seguenza, which could scarcely be said to have 
been recorded from a British locality, were noticed, 
and three other species, viz., Hauerina compressa, 
d‘Orb., Christeliaria cultrata, Mont., and Margi- 
nulina Raphanus, Linn. ‘The distribution of the 
different families of the Rhizopeda in the area 
dredged was found to be as follows :—Of the 
twenty-one species of Miliolida inhabiting the 
British seas, eighteen were obtained, and the whole 
of the six species of Lituolida were found most of 
them in considerable abundance, Of the Lagenida 
#4, of the Globigerinida 34, and of the Nummulinida 
It had been noticed, but it was probable that 
urther search would increase these numbers. 


On the Results of the Cinchona Cultivation in 
India, by Mr. Clements R. Markham. 


It appeared that this tree, whose bark, as is well 
known, is medicinal, has been successfully in- 
troduced into that country. 


Dr. Hooker remarked that Mr. Markham had 
laid humanity and India in partienlar under in- 
creased obligations by forwarding the plants from 
America to India. 


On the Scientific Cultivation of a Salmon River, 
by Mr. F. Buckland. 


The author remarked on the distance which 
salmon would travel from the sea to rivers in high 
mountains for the purpose of depositing their 
spawn. They went, for instance, from the German 
Ocean up the Rhine and Schaffhausen, a distance 
of 400 miles, and would perhaps go much further 
were they not stopped at that point. He strongly 
condemned the obstructions which prevented 
salmon from passing up ourrivers, viz., weirs, 
locks, &c., and pointed out how easily the evi 
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might be remed‘ed by the system of fish ladders, 
They were sometimes stopped by a net, and at 
other times were attacked by the seal. “If,” 
said Mr. Buckland. “I have an enemy it is 
the seal.” [ Laughter.] When young, too, salmon 
were killed by herons and cormorants, not always 
from hunger, but for the mere sake of sport. The 
miller, however, was the great rascal, stopping the 
fish by his water wheels. Mr. Buckland pro- 
ceeded to describe the measures that had been 
taken during the past few years for the breeding of 
salmon in our rivers, from which he looked 
eventually for important results, 


On Comatula Rosacea, C. celtica, and other 
Marine Animals from the Hebrides, by Dr. Car- 
penter, F.R.S. 


On the Probable Cause of the Existence of a 
North European Flora in the West of Ireland, as 
referred to by the late Professor E. Po:bes, by H. 
Hennessy, F.R.S. 


On the Dentition of the Common Mole (Talpa 
Europea), by C. Spence Bate, F.R.S, 


Notes on Lithosia Caniola, with Reference to the 
Question of its Origin as a Species, by E. Perceval 
Wright, M.D. 


A Few Thoughts, Speculative and from Obser- 
vation, on Color and Chromula, by Mr. J. J. 
Cleater. 


On the Occurrence of Lemna arrhiza in Epping 
F.rest, by Mr. W. Moggridge. 


On the Zones of the Conifere from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Crest of the Maritime Alps, by Mr. 
W. Moggridge. 


Section D—DepartMevt or Puyrsio.ocy. 


Demonstrations of Local Anesthesia, by Dr. 
Richardson, M.A., M.D. 


Dr. Richardson gave a series of demonstrations 
of his new mode of producing local anesthesia by 
narcotic spray. He used a large and improved 
diffusion-tube made for him by Krohne and Sese- 
mann, and various volatile fluids—viz., ether, 
nitvate of ethyl and ether, chloride of methyl, 
methylic alcohol, and a paraffin ether possessing a 
boiling point of 60° Fahr, Having laid bare his 
own arm, the author rendered four inches of sur- 
face rapidly insensible, and passed needles through 
the flesh very deeply and easily, without pain. 
Mr. Grove, the President of the Association, next 
laid bare his arm, and was subjected to a similar 
experiment with perfect success. Dr. Richardson 
described briefly the course of inquiry which led 
‘ him to this method, and in this part he referred 
with special care to the previous and all-important 
labours of Dr. James Arnott. He next dwelt on 
the apparatus employed, and explained that, as 
far as the present principle was concerned, he con- 
sidered the details were now nearly perfect, and 
by it operations of the most extreme kind could 
be painlessly performed. The large tube he had 
exhibited covered more than six inches of surface 
with spray, and rendered that surface insensible, 
In respect to the volatile fluids, he was yet content 
with absolute ether ; true, with the paraffin fluid 
he could produce perfect insensibility with three 
blasts of the bellows, but the effect was limited as 
to surface, the insensibility was transient, and 
there was often irritation and redness afterwards, 
After giving a demonstration with the styptic 
ether spray, and describing that no ill effects of a 
serious kind followed the local anesthetic method, 
and which in itself was perfectly safe in regard to 
life, Dr. Richardson passed on to consider certain 
subjects of a physiological character purely :— 
1. He fixed the freezing point of the tissues of the 
body at 16° Fahr. 2. He described the heat of 
fluidity of the various tissues, and assigned to the 
red corpuscles the function of fixing heat in the 
pulmonic circuit of blood. 3. He stated his con- 
viction that the force with which the body is 
eharged, and by which sensibility is sustained, is a 
form of heat. 4. He contended that the general 
and the local methods of producing anzsthesia were 
actually the same in principle. Both acted by 
removing the heat of sensibility; but when a 
general anesthetic was employed, it, by depriving 
the blood of heat in the lungs, and afterwards the 
brain of its required force, cut off the brain from 
the rest of the organism, while, when a local 
anesthetic was used. it cut off simply the force of 
sensibility that was resident in that part itself. 
The author concluded by explaining the various 
0 ions on horses and other inferior animals 
which had been performed painlessly by the 
Messrs. Mayor under his method of anesthesia. 


On the Movements, Structure, and Sounds of 
the Heart, by Dr. Sibson, M.D., F.R.S. 


The author’s experiments on the movements 
were made on the ass under the influence of 





wourali, assisted by Mr. Shepperly, and on dogs 
subjected to chloroform, assisted by Dr. Broadbent 
and Mr. Edwards. The contraction of the ven- 
tricles takes place in every direction towards a 
region of rest, which, in the right ventricle, cor- 
responds with the onterior papillary muscle ; in 
the left ventricle, with a situation about midway 
between apex and base. The movements of the 
right ventricle are very striking. The base moves 
extensively from right to left, the septum slightly 
fiom left to right; the origin of the pulmonary 
artery descends, and the lower boundary of the 
ventricle ascends ; the apex and base of the left 
ventricle approximate ; its posterior walls advance 
considerably, and its left border moves to the left, 
and with a twisting motion from behind forwards, 
This twisting motion corresponds with a revolving 
movement of the apex. Simultaneously with this 
universal contraction of the ventricles, there is 
universal distension of both auricles, the pulmo- 
nary artery, and the aorta. The distended auricles 
and vessels step into the place left vacant by the 
universal retraction of the ventricular base. The 
total amount of blood contained in the heart and 
great vessels is the same during both systole and 
diastole. During the ventricular contraction, how- 
ever, the distribution of the blood, lessened towards 
the region of the apex, balances itself by being 
increased in that of the base, since the auricles and 
great vessels are enlarged, not only towards the 
ventricles, but also outwards and upwards. During 
ventricular dilatation the reverse takes place. 
When the animal lies on its back, the anterior 
walls of both ventricles advance during systole, 
but when on its side they recede. If, however, a 
fixed prop be then placed behind the hase of the 
left ventricle, the front walls again advance. This 
advance takes place even to a greater extent, under 
the like circumstances, when the venm cave are 
tie1, and the ventricles contain no blood, and also 
when the anterior wall of the right ventricle, the 
septum, and papillary muscles are successively 
removed. ‘This advance of the ventricular walls 
when their base is supported cither naturally or by 
an artificial prop, is due to a lever movement. 
When the fingers are applied upon the front, the 
side, or the apex of the ventricle, or when they 
grasp both of its sides, during systole they are in 
each instance propelled outwards to a considerable 
extent, and that although at every part except the 
front the wall itself then retracts. This propulsion 
of the finger is very much lessened, though not 

nite obliterated, when the blood is shut off from 
the heart, and it is due, to a slight extent only, to 
the muscular rigidity of the walls over the front 
of the heart, slightly to the lever movement, but 
mainly to the outward pressure of the blood con- 
tained in the cavity, Thus pressure cansed by 
ventricular contraction is equal in every direction, 
and is, therefore, as great on the walls as the out- 
lets. The author then described the structure of 
the cavities, valves, and muscular walls of the 
ventricles, and concluded by recounting his expe- 
riments on the sounds of the heart, and giving his 
explanation of their causes. 


On the Presence of Ammonia and its Homologues 
in the Blood, by Mr. W. L. Scott. 


Section D.—DErPaRTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


On Saracens in France, Dr. Gustave 
Lagneau. 


This paper elicited some remarks on the 
existence of leprosy in certain localities in that 
country. 

On the Traces of an Irish Lake Dwelling, found 
by Capt. L’ Estrange, by Professor Tennant. 


The Professor exhibited some articles found 
in a lake dwelling in Cavan, He read a letter from 
Capt. L’Estrange, stating that some bones were 
found, and charcoal, but no metal implements, 
except a piece of cast iron. The piles were chiefly 
of oak, 


Mr. 8. Evans remarked that there were lake 
dwellings in Ireland down to a far later date than 
in other parts of Europe. The poet Spencer men- 
tioned them in his description of Ireland. 


Mr. Trtor said he believed lake dwellings 
existed down to the time of Cromwell. 


The Prestpent (Mr. Wallaec), Mr. Pexceiiy 
and other gentlemen, urged the importance of a 
scientific investigation of lake dwellings wherever 
discovered. 

On Flint Implements from Drift o; the Little 
Ouse Valley, in the part separating Norfolk and 
Suffolk, by Mr. H. Prigg. 

In the gravel bed its near Thetford and Bran- 
don, a large number of flint instruments had been 
found, together with the bones of extinct mam- 
mals; and the paper described at length the spe- 
cimens found, and also the physical outline of the 
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country. No specimens were, however, forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Wyatt, whilst admitting the value of this 
paper as a record of a further site where the post 
glacial deposits yielded these ancient tools, urged 
the importance of having perfect sections drawn, 
and the whole of the phenomena well examine?. 
In the consideration of a case of this kind, where 
the sections were perfect, land and fresh water 
shells were the strongest evidence of the antiquity 
of the implements, and it was to be regretted that 
in this instance none were forthcoming, as they. 
together with the species of fossil mammals, and 
the implements, were necessary to be examined 
before any opinion could be consistently and sately 
formed as to the antiquity of the deposits. He 
said this in respect to the requirements of this 
section, more especially as he had already been 
able to see good evidence in these points. He 
knew the site, and had seen specimens of the im- 
plements, and was of opinion that the deposit was 
contemporaneous with the high level gravels of the 
Ouse Valley and St. Acheul. Some of the tools 
were counterparts of those which he had found 
near Bedford, and others closely resembled some 
he had seen from Amiens. 


Mr. Frower described fully the Thetford sec- 
tions, and said he agreed with his friend Mr. 
Wyatt in respect to the types of the implements. 
He then said he had observed a flattened part in 
many specimens, evidently left in order that the 
ball of the thumb might be placed upon them. 
He believed they were used as hand spades or 
hoes for digging up roots or other rade hus- 
bandry. 


On Flint Implements recently Discovered in 
North Devon, by Mr. H. 8. Ellis, 

The author exhibited specimens. 

Sir J. Lupnock suggested that some of the 
pieces of flint were probably used for drilling holes, 
and others for slingstones. 


Mr. Wyatt said these flint implements which 
had been found in a submerged forest-bed, were 
of a much later epoch than that in which the first 
described imp!ements were used, and they must 02 
no account be rega dod as simi'a>, 


The Presitpent remarked that if there wa; an 
exceedingly long period during which mantin 
existed all over Europe without any weapon except 
such as he could make from flints or stones, there _ 
could be no surprise as to the discovery of so large 
a number of those weapons. They must have 
been necessary to his existence, and for every 
weapon used twenty were probably spoiled, an 
hundreds of flakes must have been struck off. 
The wonder was rather, therefore, that they were 
not found everywhere, and it might probably be 
eventually concluded that districts where no flint 
weapons were found were not inhabited at all during 
the stone age. 


On the Anthropology of Lower Brittany, by Dr 
Paul Broca, 

The author contended there were two races in 
France, one tall, the other short, the line of sepa- 
ration corresponding to that which in the time of 
Cesar divided Celtic from Belgic Gaul. The 
inhabitants of the cantons of the latter were short 
in stature, and of a type corresponding to the 
Cornish. 

Mr. Evans believed the two tallest nations in 
France were thus descended from the old pirates, 
and that living over the sea had much to do with 
height. 


Professor Huxter contended that lengh of limb 
and height were not adapted to a seafaring life, 
and that light, lithe, active people made the best 
sailors. 

On the Anthropo'ogy of Caracas, by Mr. A. 
Ernst. 

The author said it was difficult to give infor- 
mation concerning the number of inhabitants 
belonging to the mixed races, as all were “ Cinda- 
dans,” and the law did not recognise a difference 
of race. A difference, however, existed in society, 
and it would, perhaps, never completely di 
There were all shades of colour, from the 
black tu the almost perfect white, so that colour was 
not a good criterion, There was more security in 
the hair, the tint of the nails, and the colour of the 
organs. ‘The son of a white father andan 
mother was called “ mulatto,” while the son n 
similar father and an Indian mother was termed 
“zambo.” When a man of mixed blood married 
a woman darker than himself, and his children 
thereby became further removed from the white 


time, 


tint, it was said to be “wun salto atras.” ‘The 
mixed races were virtually the ruling part of 
the population, and no doubt would be for a long 











On the Habits and Manners of the Marvar 
Tribes of India, by Dr. Shortt, Superintendent of 
Vaccination at Madras. 


The dress and mode of piercing the ear-lobes 
among the women, and the ceremony of installing 
the present rannee in the Zemindary, were particu- 
larly dwelt upon. 


On the Manners and Customs of the Fishing 
Indians of Vancouver's Island, chiefly as typified 
by the Sougish Tribe, by Dr. E. B, Bogg. 

The writer observed ‘that the Sougish Tribe, at 
once the smallest and most degraded, dwelt in and 
around Victoria, the capital of the island. 
Amongst other things, the language of the people 
was adverted to, the doctor describing it as a col- 
lection of K’s and Q's, gurgled in the throat in a 
manner that would lead uninitiated persons to 
suppose that the speaker was about to vomit. 
Yet to that strange language they could give so 

ran utterance, as to be heard for several 
miles through the silent forests. Her Majesty's 
ship Devastation went to the west coast to seize 
some Indians who had murdered an agent, and it 
was subsequently ascertained’ that the exact hour 
. of its departure from Victoria and its destination 
‘ were known to all the west coast tribes within four 
hours of the weighing of the anchor. The intelli- 
nee must have been communicated through the 
orest, from one tribe to another, as the distance 
was mach too great for any other mode to have 
been adopted. 


On certain Celts from Dumfriesshire, by Dr. 
Grierson. 


One class consisted of perforated stones found in 
the locality, and many are hung up in byres and 
stables as a charm against witchcraft. Another 
class was composed of stones not to be found in the 
district, and in some instances he believed not in 
the British Isles. The character and workmanship 
of these were very superior to the former. The 
author concluded therefore that the two classes 
belonged to different races and periods. 


Dr. Hunr doubted whether the Celts differed 
from those found throughout Scandinavia, Danish 
investigators fixed the limits of the stone age as at 
least 5,000 years ago. 

Mr. Brake said there evidently existed in early 
times modes of diffusion of stone from one place to 
another, for in Belgium 30,000 flint flakes and 
nuclei were found in a cave, which must have been 

t 30 miles, and pieces of felspar, which must 
have been carried 180 miles. 


Mr. Watrace thought it was not surprising to 

find stones not indigenous to the locality, for 
savage tribes at the present day thought nothing 
of travelling several hundred miles to procure 
articles which they wanted. 


On the Dyaks of Boraeo, by Mr. E. P. Houghton. 


The author stated the people had small families, 
and parents did not know the age of their children. 
There was only a vague idea of a future life. 


The Presipent assigned the heavy labour 
thrown on the women as the cause of their bearing 
so few children. ‘The people had no bow and 
arrow, and no weapon to kill animals or birds at a 
distance except a spear. They had no notion of 
counting, and when he asked a man, evidently 
eee ot GO, what his age was, he replied 20, 

le he took himself (Mr. Wallace) to be 70, 
probably on account of his beard. 


Dr. Hunt thought small families were incident 
to all savage tribes. 


Dr. Grierson did not believe any savage tribes 
were utterly destitute of religion. 


Sir J. Lusnock thought the testimony of all 
observers who had actually come in contact with 
the most ed tribes went almost unanimously 
to show that they had no form of religion. 


Mr. Tartor bélieved that modern researches 
had reduced the number of races supposed to be 
without any religion. There used to be a dozen 
or twenty, some of which had turned out to have 
curious mythologies. Sir S. Baker, however, re- 
lated his conversation with a Latuka chief, who 
argued that when a man was dead there was an 
end of him. , : 

On Ancient Peruvian Hieroglyphics, by Mr. 
Bollaert. sass 

The author described the recently-discovered 
Peruvian figurated writing. 


On Two Extreme Forms of Human Crania, by 
Huxley. 


The first was the skull of an adult form from the 
lection of the Royal Co of and 
unusual breadth round, the breadth 
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being y%5 Of its length. It was arched, and the 
jaws did not project. The palate was short ahd 
broad, and the suture joining the two parietal 
bones was completely obliterated, the other sutures 
being still open. The second skull was said to 
have come from New Zealand, but of this Professor 
Huxley was doubtful, as it did not present all the 
features of the Australian type. It was the 
narrowest skull, in proportion to its breadth, that he 
had seen recorded, the breadth being only +538, of 
the length. The first was arched and dome-like, 
and the contours almost semicircular, whilst the 
second had compressed and wall-like sides, and was 
The oeciput of the second 
was remarkably flattened, the jaw projected very 
far, and the palate was very long and broad. 
Althongh there was a great deal of dissimilarity, 
the two agreed in certain particulars. The length 
of the basi-cranial axis was nearly the same, so 
that it may be concluded that the length of the 
axis of a skull has no necessary relation to its 
absolute or relative breadth. 


Section E.—GErocGrRAPHY AND EraNnouoey. 
On the North Atlantic Telegraph, by J. Molmes. 


The magnitude and serious nature of the trans- 
mitting difficulties existing in all long unbroken sea 
lines, has led to the construction of what is known 
as the Russian-American line—a land line of 
telegraph intended to reach New York from St. 
Petersburgh by wires through Siberia and on to 
San Francisco, with a short sea section across 
Behren’s Straits, a total distance of about 12,000 
miles. This Russian-American line is already far 
advanced towards completion ; but by far the most 
important line of telegraphic communication be- 
England and America is that to be immediately 
carried into effect vid Scotland, the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Greenland, and the coast of Labrador, and 
known as the North Atlantic Telegraph. A glance 
at the map in the direction pointed out will at once 
show that convenient natural landing stations exist, 
breaking up the cable into four short lengths or 
sections, instead of the necessitous employment of 
one continuous length, as between Ireland and 
Newfoundland. It will also be found that the 
aggregate lengths of these sections is within a very 
few miles the same as that of the Anglo-American 
cable. Not only will this subdivision of the cable 
reduce mechanical risks in submerging, but, what 
is of far more importance, the retardation offered 
to the passage of the current through the several 
short sections is almost as nothing when compared 
with that of the unbroken length of 2,000 miles. 
Speed of transmission is obtained, and by that 
means a reduced tariff for public transmissions over 
the wire; indeed, such will be the alvantages 
gained in this respect that the present rate by the 
Anglo-American line of 20s. per word, will be 
charged on the new route at 2s. (id., or even a less 
sum. In examining more closely the nature of 
this intended Northern line, it will be found that 
the lengths of the several sections of cable between 
England and America are as follows:—Scotland to 
the Faroe Isles, 250 miles; Faroe to Iceland, 240 
miles ; Iceland to Greenland, 750 miles; Green- 
land to Labrador, 540 miles ; or in round numbers 
about 1,780 miles. The several lengths of cable 
will be connected together by special land lincs 
through the Faroes (27 miles), and in Iceland 
(280 miles), and a length of about 600 miles of 
land wire to be erected in Labrador, will complete 
the circuit with the existing American system on 
to New York. The average depth of the ocean 
between Scotland and the Faroe Isles is only 150 
fathoms, the greatest depth 683 fathoms. Between 
the Faroes and Iceland 250 fathoms, with about 
the same maximum depth. Between Iceland and 
Julianshaad, the intended landing place of the cable 
in Greenland, the greatest depth is 1,550 fathoms, 
and between Greenland and Labrador rather over 
2,000 fathoms. These lengths of cable and depths 
of ocean are both not only navigable, but practic- 
able, and no difficulties in the working exists that 
are not already known by reference to the practicai 
working of existing cables under the conditions of 
similar lengths and depths, As regards the 
presence of ice, it must be remembered that it is 
only at certain seasons of the year that the south- 
west coast of Greenland is closed by the ice, at 
other times this ice breaks up, and the coast is 
accessible to the Danish and other trading vessels 
frequenting the port and harbour of Julianshaad, 
the proposed station and landing place of the 
cables, and at such times the cables will be laid. 
Reference to the depth of the soundings up the 
Julianshaad fjiord will at once indicate the secarity 
of the shore ends of the cables from interference 
from ice when submerged. The landing places of 
the cable in Iceland are likewise in no way liable 
to be disturbed by ice of such a nature as to cause 
damage to the cable; and on the Labrador coast, 
the risk of injury to the cable cannot be considered 
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greater than that to which the Anglo-American 
shore ends are exposed in the vicinity of New- 
foundland Bank. In stating these facts, it must 
be remembered that the officers of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the -“ Bulldog,’”’ in 1860, accom- 
panied by the “ Fox,” screw steamer, made surveys 
of the intervening seas and landing places, charts 
of which were published by the Admiralty. 


On some New Facts in Celtic Ethnology, by Mr. 
H. H. Howorth. 


After some able remarks on the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Irish, Gaelic, and Manx 
languages, the author said: —These three languages 
are generally classed together as forming one 
grand division of the Celtic tongue, and there can 
be no reason for disturbing this arrangement, 
Cornish and Armorican are more nearly related 
to Irish than Welsh is; Cornish especially is re- 
markable for the number of its words and forms 
thus allied, a fact Mr. Norris has not failed to 
notice in his edition of the Cornish plays. Cornish 
may be placed half way between Breton and 
Welsh, and most of its grammatical idiosyncracies 
may be referred to the former language for 
analogy. It is greatly corrupted with English, 
and we cannot wonder at this when we remember 
the stage in its history when most of the materials 
we possess for its study were collected, namely, 
when it had been driven into the remoter corners 
of the country, and was an expiring language. 
Many words in it are related to Basque, and many 
related to the peculiar idioms of modern Spanish; 
many are also unmistakably derived from Anglo- 
Saxon sources; and lastly, there are a few whiose 
relations are very obscure, and may perhaps be 
Semitic. Unless Cornish has changed much more 
than Welsh since the 10th century, it must even 
then have been a well murked and distinctly 
separate dialect. And Giraldus Cambrensis 
offers explanations for the differences existing 
in his day. Breton, in its terminations and 
pronunciation, brings us in much closer relation 
to the corrupt Basque of the French provinces. 
Its orthography and grammar have many points 
in common with them, and its vocabulary is 
largely recruited from the same source. The 
intermediate dialect of Gascony is the connecting 
link; alarge list of the words of this latter collated 
with Irish forms may be found in the preface to 
Lhuyd’s Archelogia, and these again are to be 
found in Breton. In several respecis Breton has 
more intimate relations with Irish thin either 
Cornish or Welsh, and on the other hand the most 
cursory examination will show how strongly in- 
fused is its other element, much more so than it is 
in the Erse. As might be expected, Breton is 
also corrupted with French forms, and in some 
districts is little more than a mixed jargon of both 
languages. Its purest form is perhaps to be found 
in the departments of Finisterre and Morbihan 
in Lower Brittany. But even here we find a large 
element derived from the Romance languages 
around, and many cares no doubt imported into 
the language from the Latin direct during the 
Roman possession of Gaul. 

Welsh has two well marked dialects—those of 
North and South Wales—the one with its centre 
in Merioncthshire, the other in Pembroke and 
Carmarthen, the boundaries of each being those of 
the ancient Grwymedd and Dekenbarth. ‘Ihe 
difference consists in pronunciation and in the 
use of various terms peculiar to each district. 

The Basque language, has been proved beyond 
William Humboldt, to be the 
tongue spoken by the ancient Iberians of Spain 
and of the Mediterranean border. The language . 
mixed and conglomerated with the Celtic was the 
language of Celtiberians in Spain and of the 
Aquitanians in Gaul. The decendants of these 
Aquitanians are the modern Gascons, retaining in 
their dialect the dual element of Iberic and Celtic. 
The frontagers and neighbours of these Gascons 
at present are the Bretons of Brittany, or, as they 
call themselves, the “ Brezonce.” The presence of 
the dual element here too, though in a much 
weaker form, point to these latter as being the 
ancient as well as the modern frontagers of the 
Aquitanians ; points in fact to their being the Kelts 
of Cesar and Strabo. 

The Welsh traditions and the Welsh history 
cannot be understood without the key they them- 
selves furnish to the ethnology of pure Roman 
Britain. They everywhere describe it as the 
scene of the internecine struggle of two not dis- 
tantly related peoples, the Lloegrians and the 
Cumbri; the former retiring before the Saxons of 
the South into Devon and Somerset; the latter, 
opposed to the Northumbrian invasions, 
retiring into Strathclyde, Cumberland, Lancashire, 
and Wales. The presence of the Cornish and 
Welsh in two of the districts of refuge confirms 
this tradition remarkably. During these early 
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struggles we constantly read of the attacks of 
Irish invaders in Lo oar and Gwynedd generally. 

The struggle of Lloegrian Cumri in Britain has 
its analogy in the struggle between Celt and 
Belgian in Gaul, of which many hints may be 
found in Cesar and elsewhere. The emigration 
of the Gaelic tribes to Scotland from Ireland is 
equally testified by tradition, by history, and by 
evidence of language. The same may be said of 
the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. The presence 
of the Lowland, Strathclyders, and Picts as fron- 
tagers will explain, in part, how the Welsh element 
in the language has been introduced. First 
Sheiland and Orkney, without cavil, may trace to 
the Vi-kings their Norse peculiarities, linguistic as 
well as psychological. ‘Then the position of the 
Isle of Man will be a sufficient reason for its 
language having Welsh elements in it. Lastly we 
come to Ireland, and, in trying to find one fact 
amidst its labyrinths of traditional fable, there is 
none that seems so well proved and so generally 
acknowledged as the one which agrees with the 
conclusion of this paper, namely that Spain has 
been the home of at least.one of its many peoples. 
From Spain the Milesians, so dear to Irish pride, 
are said to have come, and thence the Roman 
writers too brought her population. Irish is a 
Celtiberian tongue, in which Celtic, no doubt, pre- 
dominates, and this being so, either Spain or 
Aquitania must be chosen as the line whence the 
Irish Scots emigrated. 


Section G.—MEcHANICAL SCIENCE. 


On the Treatment of Melted Cast Iron and its 
Conversion into Iron and Steel by the Paeumatic 
Process, by R. Mushet. 

In the year 1815, the author said, my father, 
the late Mr. David Mushet, took out a patent 
for the manufacture of refined iron, direct from 
the blast furnace. For this purpose, he erected 
a small blast furnace thirty feet high, blown by 
means of three tuyeres, with a pressure of blast 
about 34 pounds per square inch. These tuyeres 
were arranged so as to dip down upon the surface 
of the melted iron in the hearth of the furnace, 
and when the hearth was full, or nearly full, the 
tuyeres were partially below the surface level of 
the melted iron, There was no difficulty ex- 
perienced in keeping the melted iron in a liquid 
state in the middle of the hearth. but round the 
sides fhe refined iron chilled and formed what 
is technically termed “scuil,” and this rendered 
it very difficult, and sometimes impossible to tap 
the furnace, and run off that portion of the metal 
which retained its fluidity when the tapping took 
es the metal issued from the furnace intensely 

eated, and throwing off the most brilliant sem- 

tillations. The temperature of the metal, like that 
of ordinary refined iron, was far higher than 
that of pig iron under the regular working of a 
blast furnace. The pigs of metal obtained were 
perfectly solid, showing, when broken, a dense 
white steely grain. ‘They were so strong as 
to bend before they broke, and occasionally they 
could not be broken at all, though struck by the 
heaviest sledges, wielded by the most powerful 
men. The metal was, in fact, crude cast steel, 
and when annealed, was susceptable of being forged 
at a Jow heat to some extent. The defect in this 
process was that, as in the refinery, the waste of 
metal was excessive owing to the surface action of 
the blast upon the melted iron for a prolonged 
period. The difficulty of keeping the hearth open, 
and of tapping, arose merely from the small eye 
of the furnace and earth, and weakness of the 
blast. ‘The iron was, however, decarbonized so as 
to be in the condition of crude cast steel, but too 
highly oxygenated to be forged into bars of com- 
mercial value. The experiment I have described 
was, I believe, the first practical step taken in the 
development of the Pneumatic process, though it 
was certainly not undertaken with any idea of 
producing either malleable iron or steel by that 
process, but simply a highly decarbonized refined 
metal, About the year 1850, I made experiments 
with some very highly blown refined iron from the 
Parkend Ironworks, in the Forest of Dean, and 
found that when alloyed with manganese, this 
refined metal could be forged into sound bars of 
very hard steel, too hard for any practical purpose, 
but, nevertlicless, solid and free from seams or 
flaws, indicating if the iron could be sufficiently 
decarbonized whilst in the melted state. Steel of 
marketable quality might be obtained by simply 
adding some metullic manganese to the decarbon- 
ized metal. In the Autamn of 1856, Mr. Hen 

Bessemer read a paper at a meeting of the British 

Association at Cheltenham“which, whilst it filled 

the scientific as well as the practical world with 

astonishment, did not in the least surprise me, ex- 
cept in the one circumstance of its being possible to 
maintain a tuyere beneath a heavy column of melted 
cast iron. That, indeed, appeared te me most sur- 
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prising, as I was well aware of the highly destruc- 
tive action of the iron stag which is generated by 
the action of atmospheric air upon melted cast 
iron. However, what I considered impossible had 
actually been accomplished by Mr. Bessemer, and 
the first great advance towards rendering steel as 
cheap as iron bad been inaugurated by that gentle- 
man. Mr. Bessemer’s process consisted in forcing 
air through melted cast iron by means of tuyeres 
situated beneath the surface of the melted iron. 
When melted cast iron is subjected to this process, 
the silicon contained in the iron is first combined 
with the oxygen of the blast and thrown to the 
surface as a light frothy slag. Next, the carbon 
of the melted iron enters into combustion, and 
lastly, the iron itself is attacked and consumed 
with the development of an intense temperature, 
sufficient to keep the iron, though freed from 
carbon, in & perfectly liquid state. When the 
silicon and the carbon have been nearly or wholly 
eliminated from the cast iron operated upon, the 
product obtained is either crude cast steal or iron, 
according to the decarbonization arrived at. Ingots 
cast from this metal are more or less unsouad, and 
when forged they frequently crack or break off, 
owing to their red shortness, and are wholly unfit 
for the requirements of commerce. Moreover, 
whenever the melted cast iron operated upon 
contains sulphur and phosphorus to any notable 
extent, the decarbonized iron is found to be so 
crude and brittle that it cannot be forged at all, 
and is, in fact, less valuable than the pig iron 
from which it has been made. Hence only the 
purest cake pig iron of Great Britain are at 
present suited for Mr. Bessemer’s process, and 
these are comprised in the Hematite pig iron, the 


Weardale Spathose iron, on the Forest of Dean. 


pig iron, and the Blanavon and Pontypool Welsh 
brands, the two latter, however, being far inferior 
to the other brands for the Pneumatic process. 
Mr. Bessemer naturally inferred that he should be 
able to produce both cast steel and iron by his pro- 
cess alone, and it by no means detracts from his 
merits that he happened to overlook the fact that 
iron exposed in the melted state to the action of 
oxygen becomes, as it were, debased. Some persons 
term it “burnt iron,” but I call it “oxygenated 
iron,” and oxygenated iron can never of itself con- 
stitute a commercially valuable article. ‘This oxy- 
genation can be prevented when a metal is present 
whose affinity for oxygen is greater than the affinity 
of iron for oxygen, and it can be remedied when 
such a metal is subsequently added tu the oxygenated 
iron. When Mr. Bessemer read his paper, I foresaw 
all the difficulties he would have to encounter from 
the oxygenation of the iron, and I knew that the 
remedy was simple and attainable, provided a 
suitable metal could be found at such a cost and 
in such quantities as would render its use practi- 
cable on the large scale. Out of several metals 
possessed of the requisite properties I selected the 
metal Manganese as found abundantly in the Spiegel- 
Eisen or Spathose pig iron of Rhenish Prussia, 
andcombined therein with carbon and iron, the 
iron forming a convenient vehicle, by means of 
which I could introduce the metallic manganese 
into melted decarbonized cast iron treated by Mr. 
Bessemer’s process, My first experiment was 


with some Bessemer metal prepared at the Victoria * 


Ironworks from hematite pig iron. The experi- 
ment was made in small crucibles ena gee only 
a few ounces, the Bessemer metal being melted in 
one crucible and the Spiegel-Eisen in another, the 
melted contents of the crucibles were then mixed 
and a small ingot cast. This ingot was forged 
into a bar of excellent cast steel, which was 
doubled, welded, and made into a chisel, and was 
found for all practical purposes to be cast steel of 
fair average quality. I then extended the scale of 
my experiments, and operated with steel melting 
pots, each containing from 40 to 50lbs. of Bessemer 
metal, and melting the Spiegel-Eisen in’ smaller 
crucibles. The most complete success resulted 
from these experiments, and Mr. 8S. H. Blackwell 
having subsequently supplied me with a small 
blowing engine capable of maintaining a blast of 
10lbs. pressure per square inch, I operated upon 
quantities of melted cast iron of from 500lbs. to 
800lbs., and with a similar success, the Bessemer 


-metal being wholly freed from unsoundness, red- 


shortness, and other defects which had precluded 
its being forged or rolled into a marketable pro- 
duct. The British pig iron that I found best 
suited for the joint processes of Mr. Bessemer 
and myself were the Lancashire and Cumberland 
hematite iron, the Weardale Spathose iron, 
and the Forest of Dean pig iron; of foreign 
brands, the Indian charcoal pig and some manga- 
nesic pis iron from Sweden gave the best results, 
though not so satisfactory as those obtained 
when hematite coke pig iron was employed. 
Much remains to be done to extend the use of the 
pneumatic or Bessemer process to the ordinary 
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brands of pig iron at present considered to be unfit 
for this purpose. I am, I believe, in possession of 
the requisite knowledge to accomplish all this, and 
I am only waiting the opportunity to do so when- 
ever the Titanic Steel Company, with whom I am 
associated, shall consider that the time has 
arrived for them to erect a suitable ap- 
paratus at their works. The means are, I believe 
as simple and efficacious as is the addition of 
Spiegel-Eisen, now universally em mo ges all 
Sees pene Peg eetonall the 
resulting advantages wi proporti ly great. 
In Sweden the Bessemer process has been carried 
out by operating upon certain brands of Swedish 
pig iron, containing a considerable alloy of metallic 
manganese. The result is that, with the subse- 
quent addition of a little of the same ra apener 
pig iron in lieu of Spiegel-Eisen, a workable steel 
is produced of moderate quality, but too seamy 
and unsound to be of much value for tools, and not 
nearly so tough and strong as the Bessemer steel 
made in this country from our own coke pig irons. 
I have recently experimented carefully u this 
Swedish steel, and find it quite wnsulted’ Set the 
market, and most irregular in quality. It can 
never enter into competition with our English 
Bessemer steel. In treating melted cast iron by 
the pneumatic or Bessemer process, the simplest 
plan is to deprive the iron of the whole its 
silicon and carbon. In this case the addition of a 
grain weight of Spiegel-Eisen, or of any similar 
metallic compound of iron and manganese contain- 
ing carbon toa grain weight of decarbonized cast 
iron will insure results of tolerable uniformity as to 
the hardness or temper of the steel aced. The 
effect of adding Spiegel-Eisen to metal 
is as follows SThe metallic manganese, by its 
superior affinity to oxygen, de-oxygenates the de- 
carbonized metal, and renders it sound and free 
from redshortness. ‘The carbon of the Spiegel- 
Kisen steelifies the mixture, and improves it when 
stiff or hard metal is required. « iron of the 
Spiegel-Eisen adds to the weight of the charge, and 
may therefore be considered as a gain to nearly 
the amount of its weight. The silicon which is 
found in Spiegel-Eisen has the effect of reducing 
the boiling or agitation of the pneumatized metal 
when poured into moulds, and is therefore beneficial, 
and it ts not present to any injurious extent in 
Spiegel-Eisen. The hardness or temper of the 
Bessemer steel may be increased at pleasure by 
increasing the dose of Spiegel-Eisen. 
Spiegel-Eisen is added to Bessemer metal con- 
taining sulphur and the pneumatic blast is turned 
on so as to eliminate the carbon and m ese of 
the Spiegel-Eisen, a portion of the sulphur of 
the pneumatized iron is carried off by the manga- 
nese, and thus by repeated additions of Spiegel 
Eisen and subsequent elimination of its ay 14 
nese, pneumatised cast iron may be wholly de- 
sulphurized. In a similar manner Bessemer 
metal containing phosphorus may be de-phos- 
phorized by employing Titanic pig-iron in repeated 
doses to eliminate the phosphorus, and when 
both sulphur and phosphorus are present, both 
may be eliminated by repeated additions of 
Spiege!-Eisen and Titanic pig-iron, the Pneumatic 
blast being turned on after each such addition 
made to the cast iron. The Pneumatic process of 
Mr. Bessemer, in conjunction with my Spiegel-Eisen 
process, is producing a revolution in the engineer- 
ing world, and in ali the departments of art 
dependent upon engineering, to an extent almost 
incredible, and the magnitude of its ultimate 
effects, it is impossible fully to foresee or calculate 
upon. Mr. Bessemer'’s name will be remembered 
in connection with this, the greatest metallurgical 
raf sae t. bn has ever ee and I venture 
to hope t I may not be wholly forgotten as 
having supplied the link which oa wanting to 
render Mr. Bessemer’s process what it now is. 
As I had had much experience in mutters relating 
to the steel manufacture, it was not surprising that 
I should at once have been able to devise the 
remedy for the single defect which marred the 
success of the Pneumatic process at the outset. 

Mr. Bessemer said that mangavese had been 
in ordinary use by steel manufacturers long before 
the date of Mr. Mushet’s patent, who had thought 
proper to take out no less than ten patents for the 
purpose of debaring the speaker from using man- 
=> the manufacture of steel by his process. 

e disregarded them, and had ever since con- 
tinued to gg 3 manganese in his process of 
manufacture. y the mechanical improvement 
he had introduced into the manufacture, he was 
enabled to deal with 25 tons of molten incandes- 
cent metal at one operation, whereas by the old 
method only 40 pounds could be dealt with at 
once, whilst at the same time the price of mann- 
factured steel bad >: reduced from - to £13. 
Steel was capabie o applied to all purposes 
for which wrought iron was used, and although 
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first outlay was greater, the greater durability 
of the former made it far cheaper than the latter 
in the long run. The metal was rendered entirely 
ee ee being stirred up when in a molten 
state by a vertical revolving shaft, fitted with vanes 
a screw ler. As an illustration of the 
steel rails on railways, he might in- 
stance a bar which had been laid down at the 
Camden Station, which proved to be 19 times more 
lasting than iron. The rail was then sent to 
Sheffield, where, at a cost of two pounds per ton, 
i¢ was converted by rolling into steel rods, worth 
£18 per ton. The metal was also useful for the 
mauufacture of ves tires without welds, which 
were & great source of weakness in wrought iron 
tirés ; and also for making the cranks of locomo- 
tives and various engines. 
Description of a newly-invented System of 
Ordnance, by Mr. W. D. Gainsford. 
Description of an Invention for Locomotive 
Adhesion, by Mr. W.. D. Gainsfori. 


— 
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A very pretty little bock called “ Literary Pearls 
Strung at Random,” is lying on our table. The 
from its sale will be devoted to the Hawaiian 

. But the noteworthy point is a preface 

by the Bishop of Oxford, which might easily have 
comhe from the pen of Dr. Johnson. “ Here wit 
sparkles for those who delight in its corusc&tions ; 
here history opens its stores; here biography pre- 
sents before you in court dress and dishabille, in 
aad in sportive humour, companions whom 
be right glad to join, either to learn what 
useful, or to smile at what is innocently 


WuHeEn preachers talk twaddle about the worth- 
lessness of money in their sermons, we pardon 
them in consideration of their necessities. But 
there is no such excuse for Dr. Gonlburn. In his 
preface to a “ Critical and Practical Commentary” 
upon the Acts of the Deacons, he boasts to have 
consciously borrowed from Dr. Vaughan some 
cal reflections on the powerlessness of 
money to confer happiness.” Let us hear these— 
“ Money obviously cannot purchase anything which 
énters even into the lower life of man. It cannot 
purchase beauty; it cannot’purchase talent for its 
possessor, though it muy put these things at his 
command; it cannot purchase health; it cannot 
arte an hour’s extension of our span of life,” 

t would be difficult to crowd a greater number of 
falsehoods into the same number of lines. Money 
foes beauty, talent, health, and long life. 
Beauty results from living, and good air, as 
much as from natural conformation, though it may 
occasionally be found independent of these. ‘Talent 
is as often the result of good education; whilst 
. the late cholera experience might have taught the 
most unreflecting sermonizer that health and life 
often depend immediately on the amount of a 
man’s income. 

A tute called the Christian Moral Science 
Association has just been founded. ne of its 
founders explai 

to or 


that, as the British Association 
is na Lan pager science, and as the Social 
Science Association is to social, , and economic 
reform, so is the Moral Science jiation to all 
that is essential and practical in religion. 
Tue Social Science Congress, wes formally 
wound up .on Wednesday last. The Association 
will hold its meeting next year at Belfast. 


Tus Atheneum, in a review last week upon 
Sir 8. B. Ellis, sae ager to be unable to discover 
the date of his birth, whereas the critic might have 
found, from so common a book as “ Men of the 
Time,” that Sir Samuel was born in 1787. Our 
contemporary also talks of Trafalgar and the Dar- 
danelles as “Names which refer to great events.” 

the critique was written by the gallant 
Colonel who is represented in a popular song as 
“ Slightly alluding to the Rifle Volunteers.” 


Ir the National Association for the Promotion 
Social Science has not yet arrived at the dignity 
a Parliament, Lord Shaftesbury has, at all events, 

with the necessity of opening it 
something like a Royal Speech. ‘The Noble 
was never so cautious in a public utterance 
Possibly the spactacle of Dr. Mary 
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| the long vacation, and was used for the first time 
on Tuesday last. Probably most of our readers 
will remember that it is a late Tudor structure, very 
nearly the size of the Middle Temple Hall (its 
dimensions being 102 feet long, 30 broad, and 56 
high), being built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Formerly it had rather a chilly and poverty-stricken 
look, hardly worthy of the great society to which 
it belonged ; its magnificent proportions and really 
fine detail can now be properly appreciated. The 
panels in the roof have been coloured a delicate 
violet blue ; the beams and other wood work have 
been relieved by a judicions use of occasional 
gilding and color, red predominating; the re- 
naissance scroll-work on the pilasters of the panel- 
ing round the Hall has been gilt, and the ornamen- 
tation of the screen has been treated in like manner; 
the windows are: bordered with a light decorative 
pattern, and the walls coloured pale buff. Fourteen 
handsome brass “ cornices,” arranged in two rows 
and suspended from the roof, light the Hall. The 
lantern has also been repaired and decorated, so as 
to harmonize well with the roof. We think that 
the Fellows of Trinity haye every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the result of their work, 
when the lapse of afew months has slightly toned 
down the brilliancy of the gilding and colours, 
there will (we think) be little left to desire. A 
slab, with an inscription, has been placed over the 
the grave of the late Master. 


Tue following gentlemen have been elected to 
Exhibitions attached to their respective schools, at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge :—Stallard, Turner, 
Hereford School; Colby, Bridges, Manchester 
School ; Norris, Grantham School; Kilner, Bury 
School; Pate, Pocklington ; Jones, Marlborough 
School; Chaytor, Durham Schcol ; Wood, Oakham 
School; Inman, Clarke, Sedbergh. 


Fettows of Trinity College, elected October 
10th :—A. Cockshott, 4th Wrangler, 1864; D. 
Gillespie, 10th Wrangler, 9th in 2nd class Classics, 
1864; C. B. Davies, 24th Wrangler, 13th (Wachet) 
in Ist class Classics. 1864; A. R. Vardy, 12th 
Senior Optime, 16th (Wachet) in Ist class Classics, 
2nd Chancellor’s Medallist, 1864; F.H. Swainson, 
(th in Ist class Classics, 1864 ; Hon. J. W. Shutt, 
Senior Wrangler, and Ist Smith’s Prize, 1865; R. 
Whitelaw, 9th Senior Optime, Senior Classic, Ist 
Chancellor’s Medal, 1865; Hill Taylor, 3rd 
Wrangler, 2nd Smith’s Prize, 6th in 3rd class 
Classics, 1865. 


Tue election of a Professor of Moral Theology, 
Consistical Divinity, and Moral Theology, in the 
room of the late Rev. J. Grote, B.D., will take 

ace on the 25th of October. A proposal to 
increase the stipend to £300 per annum will be 
shortly brought before the Senate. 


Tus New Union Society’s building is nearly 
eompleted, and will open on Wednesday to mem- 
bers. It promises to be a very commodious and 
handsome structure. 


Some would-be wit, styling himself “ Helio- 
manes,” has issued a little brochure, entitled “ A 
Journey to the Sun.” If the author had bethought 
himself of ridiculing, justly or otherwise, some of 
the recent theories respecting sun-spots, he might 
have given us a few minutes’ laugh. Professor 
Hennessy’s shower of meteoric stones, for example, 
in the hands of Swift or Voltaire, would have done 
good service. We merely mention the thing, 
should it ever find a reader, as destitute of all 
reasonable excuse for being printed. 


Dr. Mary Wa txker is one of the most notable 
features of the Social Science Congress. She 
lectured on * Crinoline,”’ and said, if it was neces- 
sary for women to dress so extravagantly, that 
men could not afford to marry them, they should 
adopt some profession or means of maintaining 
themselves. So long, too, as women thought it 
necessary to carry about such a weight of dry 
goods, they proportionately overworked themselves. 
Overdressing also caused the necessity of hiring 
servants, which many women could not afford ; 
and consequently this extravagance of dress acted 
as a kind of prohibition against entering into the 
holy state of matrimony, for which women were 
designed, she suppused, by heaven. Oaly think 
what an amount of labour was involved in weate 
ing such expensive crinolines. It was quite 
enough to tire any woman; she could not walk 
half-a-mile without being wearied, for she used all 
her strength in doing so. It was impossible to 
arrange long skirts in such a manner that it did 
uot use up a women’s vitality to carry them. 
They might be suspended from the shoulder, and 
the exertion be somewhat lessened but not re- 
moved, for the weight acted upon the muscles of 
the shoulders, and produced a degree of exhaus- 
tion that was prejudicial. to health. 


Since the French have occupied Martinique 
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and Guadeloupe, the dog, the ara, and the frog 
have all disappeared. Dr. Guyon thinks a treatise 
might be written on the question of the influence 
of civilization on parrots and frogs. 


Some elegant translations of Goethe’s Minor 
Poems have just been published-by Mr. Pitman. 
We select two of the Roman Elegies, addressed in 
reality to Goethe’s wife :— 

When thou dost tell me that thou, as achild, to the men, my 
beloved, 

Wast not pleasing, and thou wast by thy mother despised, 

Till thou wast older, and quielty didst unfold, I believe it. 

Fain do I think of thee as a peculiar child. 

Form and colour alike, the bloom of the vine it is lacking, 

Yet when the berry is ripe, men and gods too it enchants. 





“ Why, my beloved, didst thou to the vineyard yesterday 
come not ? 

Long while waited I there, as I did promise, alone.”— 

Sweetheart, I had been long there, but thy uncle I spied by 
good fortune 

Near the sets; anxiously round, hither and thither hs 
turned. 

Sneaking hurried I off.—* Oh how did thy eyesight mislead 
thee! 

That which drove thee away was but a scarecrow. 
shape 

Busily patched we together, made out of reeds and old gar- 
ments, 

Buxily helped I thereat, for my own detriment apt. 

Now has the old man’s wish been fulfilled; the most mis- 
chievous bird it 

Frightens away, that to-day garden and niece too would rob.’ 


The 


Junius Brutcs Boorn kept the portrait of 
Washington in his drawing-room. No visitor was 
permitted to stand in presence of the picture with 
covered head. His admiration for republicanism 
was greatly due to the rivalry which soon sprung 
up between him and Kean, which ended in his 
oreo emigration to America. Before that he 

ad achieved great success on the English stage, 
and Hazlitt had been compelled to acknowledge 
his supremacy in the character of “Lear.” For 
thirty years he held the first position on the 
American stage. His ‘religion is worth des- 
cribing:—“ All forms of religion and all temples of 
devotion were sacred to him, and in passing 
churches he never failed to bare his head reverently. 
He worshipped at many shrines ; he admired the 
Koran, and in that volume many beautiful passages 
ave underscored ; days sacred to color, ore, and 
metals were religiously observed by him, In the 
synagogues he was known as a Jew, because he 
conversed with the rabbis and learned doctors, and 
joined their worship in the Hebraic tongue. He 
read the Talmud, and strictly observed many of 
its laws. Several fathers of the Roman Catholic 
Church recount pleasant hours spent with him in 
theological discourse, and aver that he was of their 
persuasion, by his knowledge of the mysteries of 
their faith.” 

Tue harvest this year is somewhat below the 
average. Yet festivals are being held in many 
places to celebrate its gathering in. The Guard- 
tan, naturally enongb, is “ not surprised to hear 
there are differences of opinion as to the expediency 
of such celebrations.” 


Tue reredos of Ely Cathedral, is undergoing a 
thorough decoration by Mr. Hudson, who has been 
previously engaged on the same work. On the 
tirst occasions, Mr. Hudson’s labours were confined 
to the embeliishment of the foliated portions, while 
now he is engaged upon the statuary. <A series of 
beautiful carvings in the canopies of the choir- 
stalls are fast approaching completion. On the 
north side a number of New Testament illus- 
tration#, commencing with the birth of our Lord, 
and ending with His ascension, are compleic, with 
one exception. These beautiful wood pictares are 
the work of M. Abellard, of Louvaine. The 
renovation of the Galilee eutrance to the nave is 
progressing satisfactorily. 

Tue Councit of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers have awarded the following Premiums for 
Papers read during the Session 1865-66:—1. A 
Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in Books, 
to Richard Price Williams, M. Inst. C.E., for 
his Paper “On the Maintenance and Renewal 
of Permanent Way.”—2. A Telford Medal, and a 
‘Telford Premium, in Books, to John Grant, M. 
Inst. C.E., for his Paper “ Experiments on the 
Strength of Cement, chiefly in reference to the 
Portland Cement used in the Southern Main 
Drainage Works.”—3. A Telford Medal, and a 
Telford Premium, in Books, to Edwin Clark, M. 
Inst. C.E., for his Paper on “The Hydraulic Lift 
Graving Dock.”—4" A ‘Telford Medal to Sir 
Charles Tilston Bright, M.P., M. Inst. C.E., fir 
his Paper on “The Telegraph to India, and its 
Extension to Anstralia and China.”—5. A. Tel- 
ford Medal, and the Manby Premium, in Books, 
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to Robert Manning, M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper | 
“On the Results of a Series of Observations on 
the Flow of Water off the Ground in the Wood- 
burn district, near ap hig aap howe F shag 

in-gauge istries in the same locality, for a 
aod of oe months, ending 30th J rand 1865.”’ 
—§. A Telford Premium, in Books, to Wiliiam 
Humber, Asso. Inst. C.E., for his Paper “On the 
Design and Arrangement of Railway Stations, 
Repairing Shops, Engine Sheds, etc.”—7. A Tel- 
ford Premium, in Books, to George Rowdon 
Burnell, M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper “On the 
Water Supply of the City of Paris.”—8. A Tel- 
ford Premium, in Books, to William Ridley, for 
his Paper on “ The Grand River Viaduct; Mauri- 
tius Railways.”—9. A Telford Premium, in Books, 
to Theodore Anthony Rochussen, Assoc. Inst. 
C.E., for his Paper **n the Maintenance of the 
Rolling Stock on the Cologne-Minden, and other 
Prussian Railways.”—10. A Telford Premium, in 
Books, to William Hemingway Mills, M. Inst. 
C.E., for his Paper on “ The Craigellachie 
Viaduct.” 


——— 





On Ist October, price 3s. d., No. 2 of the 


JOURNAL OF THE TRANS- 


ACTIONS OF THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE, or 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain, containing the 
following Papers and the discussions thereon :—On the 
Difference in Scope between Scripture and Science, by 
C. Mountrorp Burnett, Esq., M.D., Vice-President, 
V.I. On Comparative Philology, by Rev. Rosptxsow 
TuornTon, D.D., Head Master of Epsom College, M.V.I. 
On the Various Theorics of Man’s Pat and Present 
Condition, by James Reppre, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. To 
the latter is appended a Note on the Discussion of the 
same Paper, in Section E of the British Association at 
Nottingham. 





Also recently published, price 3s. 6d., No. 1 of the 


JOURNAL OF THE TRANS- 


ACTIONS OF THE VICTORIA INSTITOTE, or 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain. Containing—An 
Account of the Preliminary and Inaugural Proceedings, 
Scientia Scientiarum, InaugurakAddress, &c., &c. ; also— 
A Sketch of the Existing Relations between Scripture 
and Science, by Gzorce WARINGTON, Esq., F.C.S., M.V.L, 
with Discussion thereon. 





Also may be had separately, price Sixpence, 
Fourth Thousand, with Preface and Postscript, 


SCIENTIA SCIENTIARUM; being some Account of the 
Origin and Objects of Tux Vicroria Institute. By A 
MEMBER. 

Also, price Sixpence, 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS read at the First General Meeting 
of the Members and Associates of Tue Victronta Insti— 
ToTr. By the Rey. WatTer Mircuett, M.A., Vice- 
President. ~ 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





Shortly. 
The Science of Moderation, 


By W. Cave Tuomas, 


Member of the Victoria Institute, Author of “The Confor- 
mation of the Material by the Spiritual,” &c., &c. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


Lynton Grange. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. Haruneron. 


*“*Lynton Grange jis an amusing, well-written tale con- 
taining passages of great power, and presents us with very 
just appreciation of character.”—7he Reader. 

“Lynton Grange is a novel of a highly interesting des- 
cription. The plot is well conceived, the characters well 
drawn, and the writing easy and vigorous.”—The Morning 
Star. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s, 6d., 


Gothe’s Minor Poems. 


Translated by E. Chawner, (late Captain 77th Regiment). 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


. “% . 

Epigrams : Forming the Second 
Volume of Wild Garlands ; or, Curiosities of Poetry. Se- 
lected, Arranged, and Classified by I. J. Reeve. 

London : F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


by the Rey. Hugh 


STOWELL BROWN. 
VOL. L, containing “ Five Shillings and Costs,” and-Eleven 
other Lectures, price 10d. 
VOL. II., containing Twelve Lectures, price 10d. 
VOLS. I. and II., bound together in cloth, price 2s, 


“ They contain some very startling statements and power- 
fal appeals to the reasyun and conscience.”—T7he Christian 


World. 
“We are glad to see a re-issue of these admirable ad- 


dresses.— Mercury. 


Lectures 








London; F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 


NOTICE.—ZNGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE, ORNA- 
MENTS and DECORATIONS, at the period of the REFOR- 
MATION, as Exhibited in the list of the Goods displayed in 
certain Lincolnshire Churches, A.D. 1566 ; edited by Ed. Peacock, 
F-.S.A., with Glossary and Illustrations of the Fresco of the Seven: 
Sacraments; the Hearse; the Easter Sepulchre, §c., is ready thas 


day, thick 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 15s. 


- 


Very curious, as showing what articles cf Church Furniture were in those days considered to be idolatrous or un. 


necessary. 


The book also gives the oldest known Churcliwarden’s account. 


London: Joun Campen Horren, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 


INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE 





PILLS.— 
1 


Sold everywhere, in Bottles, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


i 
| 
i 
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A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC. — | 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, | 


at 36s. per dozen, 


SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen, 


gH E RR / 





pAaAtLsE 


WARD’S PALE, 
at 86s. per dozen, 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 


Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadi.ly. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
386s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 








QHERRY, WARD'S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

pAauwLet SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


Just Issued. 
THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


(}RINOLINE.—LADIES should at once see 

THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and 
elegant inoutline, combines comfort and economy with the 
very lates tfashion. Observe the name “ Thomson,” and the 


Trade Mark “* A Crown.” Sokl everywhere, 
Gj ALVANISM, the Great Restorative of 
I Deficient Vitality and Muscular Power.—Invalids should 
send Two Stamps to Mr. HALSE, Warwick-lodge, 40, Addison- 
road, Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on 
MEDICAL GALVANISM. 

The extraordinary cures made by his apparatus after all 
medicines and other galvanic machines have failed have 
been very remarkable, particularly in Paralysis, Loss of 
Muscular Power in any part, Spinal Complaints, Indigestion, 
Liver Complaints, Ticdoloureux, Asthma, Loss of Sleep, Para- 
lysed Children, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and in various com- 
plaints which it would not be right to meution except by 
private letter. Terms and Price of Apparatus in Pamphlet. 


\ OUTH AUST 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 














Busixess is conducted direct with South Australia, and by | 


Agency with the other Australian Colonies, upon current 
terms. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London : 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s , per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 

per 1,000. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—Is. per 100. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address 
on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Colcured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5°. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three 
letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER—Piain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
SCRIBBLING PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream; Ruled 
ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, su e cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. 
per doz. Universal System ditto, with engraved headlines, 
ls. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 

ILLUS(RATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postace Scales, Writing 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free.—(EsTaBLisuep 1841.) 
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} ILLCOX & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in 
an hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


l'rinted Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. ; 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











AUCE.~—LEA & PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs, 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrtns. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pernrins’ Names are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorarmronrs, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLACKWELL; Messrs BARrcLaY 
& Sons. London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. 


] ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 


and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


S 








STARCH eremnteett 5s re H.R... THE PRINCESS 
. OF WALES. 
QGUENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &e., &c. 


—— 








CANDLES (the Original), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
PreLes PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all sizes, from 1s. per Ib. upwards. 
(us 
SEASON. 

ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
i CO. & J. FIBSLD. 

To be had in a’l sizes, of ail dealers, at One Shilling per Ib. 
iT JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 


pets PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
To be had of ali Dealers. 
SHILLING CANDLES OF THE 
Both Names Copyright. 
SoLe MANUFACTURERS, 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that by a novel 








| tion of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 


| has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
| fur excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 





cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each 
with label outside, and the fuc-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his warranted school and pubtic pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London, 





Price 12s., demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 


DR. CHARNOCK’S LOCAL 
ETYMOLOGY : A Derivative Dictionary of Geographical 


Names. 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paterncster Row, 




















A STORMY LIFE. 





—— 
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EARL RUSSELL. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By the Right Honourable Eani Russevt, K.G. ‘Vol, II, Crown 
8vo. 





LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 
IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. By the Right 


Honourable Lapy Hexrpert or Lea. Royal 8vo, with many beautiful 
Illustrations. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER. 


A NEW WORK by the Right Honourable Sir 
Henry Lytron Butwer, G.C.B. : 





- THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 


THE FIFTH and SIXTH VOLUMES of the 
LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY ; including 
the Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By Watter Farquuar Hoox, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. 





LADY LLANOVER. 
GOOD COOKERY: from the Recipes of the 


Hermit of St. Gover. By the Rt. Hon. Lapy Liuanover. Crown Svo. 





LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


A Novel in 3 Vols. 


By the Hon, Lady Groxoiana Futierton, Author of “ Ladybird,” 
and “ Too Strange not to be True.” 





W. CAREW HAZLITT, Esq. 


LIFE AND SELECTIONS from the CORRES- 


PONDENCE and AUTOBIOGRAPIILY of WILLiAM HAZLITT, 
By his Grandson, W. Carew Hazurr. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with 


Portraits. 





Dr. MOMMSEN. 
COMPLETION of the HISTORY of ROME 


to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By Dr. Trxogor Mommsen. 
Translated by Professor Dickson. Vols. IV. and V; Crown 8vo. 


21s. 





LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 


THREE PHASES of CHRISTIAN LOVE. By 


the Right Hon. Lapy Herpent or Lea. 8yo, 








JOHN TIMBS, Esq. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRI- 


CITIES. By Joun Timps, F.S.A. Author of “A Century of 
Anecdote,” “ Club Life of London,” &c., &c. 2 Vols, Crown 8vo., 


2is, 





PERCY FITZGERALD, Esq. 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND; WIT AND 


STATESMAN. By Percy Firzcreraup, Esq., M.A. Author of 
the “ Life of Laurence Sterne. 1 Vol. 





H. FOX BOURNE, Esq. 
LIVES OF ENGLISH MERCHANTS. From 


De la Pole to the Present Day. By H. Fox Bourne, Esq. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo., with upwards of Thirty Illustrations, 


— ——— --—= 


EDWARD J. WOOD, Esq. 


The CURIOSITIES of CLOCKS and 
Races” from EARLY TIMES. By Epwarp J. Woop, Esq. 





MRS. TOOGOOD. 
The TREASURY of FRENCH COOKERY. 


By Mrs. Toocoop. In Crown 8vo, 





NEW EDITIONS. 


—_——- 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, containing 


all the Illustrations of Leecu, Cruiksuank, and ‘Texniet ; with 
New Illustrations by Du Maurizr, Crown 4to. 21s, 





M. GUILLEMIN. | 
A New Edition of THE HEAVENS : an illus- 


trated Handbook of Astronomy. By M. Amepges GuILiemry, 
Fdited by J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. Sixty 
Illustrations. 2ls. 





CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Esq. 
The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, from 


the Earlie«t Period to the Present Day. By Cnartes Deke Yonce, 
Esq: A New Edition, in 3 Vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, 54s. 
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